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THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY. 


We are happy to introduce our readers to what is here- 
after to represent the Temporal Providence that will take 
care of Unity. The stockholders held their first meet- 
ing in the book-store, at 40 Madison St., at 3 P.M., 
March 9th, and elected the following Board of Directors: 
James Colegrove, A. G. Jennings, W. J. Button, A. 8S. 
Bastin, W. C. Gannett, Miss F. L. Roberts and J. LI. 
Jones. Subsequently the Directors organized by the 
election of James Colegrove, President; Miss F. L. Rob- 
erts, Secretary; and A. G. Jennings, Treasurer. May we 
present the directors severally ? 

Mr. James Colegrove, President. He is a dangerous 
man, a severe drain upon the purses of all the book lov- 
ers that come within his reach. He has been the presid- 
ing genius of the F. H. Head book-store from its organ- 
ization. His is no common shop-keeper style, which says; 
“If you don’t see what you want, ask for it,” nor yet 
has he the auctioneer’s persistent way of, “This is the 
book you must buy,” but he has a subtle, insinuating 
way of his own, allows the latest book to fall under-your 
eye at such times as you are most vulnerable, calls your 
attention to.a dainty binding, a beautiful illustration or a 
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strikimg passage, and then leaves you to struggle in vain 
against the delightful temptation. Oh, we know him 
‘well! Notwithstanding all this, we are glad to join with 
our book-shelves in praising him. All Unrry readers 
will find in him not only an honest business man, but a 
sincere lover of good books and an earnest advocate of 
large truths. 

Rev. A. G. Jennings graduated from the Meadville 
Theological School in 1869. Soon after, he was settled 
over the Unitarian parish at South Hingham, Maas., where 
he has remained to the present time. An earnest preacher, 
a successful missionary in his Conference, andfor many 
years the popular Superintendent of the public schools 
of his town. Mr. Jennings leaves his parish the first of 
April, and becomes the Treasurer of the new company, 
and will give special attention to its financial and pub- 
lishing interests. It is with special pride that we intro- 
duce our old school-mate as the future business protector 
of Unity and Litr.Le Unity. , 

W. J. Button, Esq., the Western Agent of the Harper 
Bros.’ School Books, is widely known among the school- 
teaching fraternity in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, as a gentleman of refinement and energy. 

Prof. A. 8. Bastin holds the Chair of Botany in the 
Chicago University,—a progressive scientist, and a repre- 
sentative of the manly integrities which modern thought 
produces. 

The remaining three members of the board, 
you know them already. 


Well— 


NOTES. 


Our neighbor, Henry Gersoni, editor of the Jewish 
Advance, became, on the first of March, also the proprie- 


pA We wish his paper a prosperity as large as its 
irit ‘ 
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A Hebrew Almanac, arranged according to the Jewish 
calendar, has recently been published at St. Petersburg, 
and it is said to be “ the first book printed in Russia 
without the revision of the Censor.” 


Rhode Island has a ministry worthy of Roger Wil- 
liams. The other day an Episcopal, a Congregational and 
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some thirty of the solid laymen in their parishes assem- word God. 


22 | UNITY. 


a Unitarian minister appeared before the State Legisletare | it. Steps were taken which we are quite sure will résult 
to petition for such legislation as would enable Mr. | in some things which, in due time, we will announce, to 
Hinkley, pastor of a Free Religious Society, to perform) the delight of our readers; meanwhile we will demon- 
the marriage ceremony. The laity hesitated. All’ strate that at least one elitr can withhold a capital item. 


progress is not outside of the pulpits. | “The Voice” is alittle Roman Catholic monthly, 


Still the division.goes on—seven new Religious Sects | published in Quebec. Its object is chiefly the “‘ Conversion 
were added to the official list in England and Wales in) of Protestants,” and as an inducement ‘to subscribers it 
1880, making in all 173. There is good missionary | promises a monthly mass for their benefit, to obtain for 
ground for Unity over there. them “the grace of a happy death,” and during the 


‘mouth of January a special mass is said for the “ repose 
It is commonly believed that Calvinism cannot be set 
| of the souls of departed subscribers.” We cannot offer 
to music ; but J. Page Hopps, of England, in a recent 


such special inducements to UNITY subscribers, but we 
Sunday ahetaben lecture, discoursed on “ The Music in | P 


will do what we can to secure for our subscribers the 
all the Creeds,”’ and succeeded in finding in the crannies : 
grace of a happy life. Notwithstanding the above pre- 
of the most rocky creeds some rippling rills of melody. |“ ieee 
age at pia b ‘eae mium, the February number confesses that its “ French 
This is the last exemplification of Samson’s riddle, “Out | 


Voice” has failed. 


of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came | 
forth sweetness.” 


‘He maketh the wrath of men to praise him,” is a 
favorite text of ours, the truth of which is a matter of 
‘daily verification. The latest suggestion in this line 


brought to our mind is the indication that the sharp 
Every change causes us a pang, but they are the pains of | ” 
‘competition of the American book-makers will secure 
growth, we hope. As the protoplasmic cell -is to the | :; - ' é, 
Fin SON, OS for the revised New Testament very wide circulation. 
vertebrate, so is this amateur, baby Unity to the UNITY | 
: The American Book Exchange, by means of the photo- 
that is to be. We give due notice that changes are 


nore ' engraving process, promises to have a cheap edition in the 
muminent, and may be fortnigntly expected, untill we | American market three days after the arrival of the first 
reach the form that deserves to last. | copy in America; and I. K. Funk & Co., 12 Dey St., 
The “‘ Josephites *’ represent the Mormons who have | New York, propose to import a. cheap Oxford edition, to 
never sanctioned polygamy. They have 15,000 members, | be sold for not more than 25 cents per copy, postage free. 
and their organ, edited by Joseph Smith, Jr., at Plano. All those wishing to secure this “ official issue ” 
Mils., has a circulation of 3,000. Western Unitarianism | quested to send names as above. 

doubtless out-numbers these Josephites, but Unity has Cp a ea re a ae ae Se 

not so large a circulation. Perhaps the Mormons are So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

more given to reading, but then Unrry has neither a} The following postal card, addressed to Unity Office, 
prophet nor the son of a prophet for an editor. 75 Madison St., Chicago, Boston America, was received 


at this office last week : 
th ouatl ; : vag he 
On the Sunday preceeding the insuguatin, John W Sir: I require religious books, Unitarian and Theistic 


Chadwick preached in his Brooklyn pulpit on “ The| and philosophy of religion, and composes of Theodore 
National Outlook.” We give this sermon high praise in | Parker, Newman Professor, and Dr. Newton and Bacon 


: eel : d Luth d Griesbach and H - 
saying that it might well have supplanted the President’s sa catalogue. ,Griesbach and Horne. Send mé agen 


Inaugural. So full of secular piety, so strong in : “ Yours faithfully, 
> ignite Ry yw ish thet it micht ‘“SyeD AHMED Hossarn. 
eo a? Se we Wien le men 6“ Hayes guage Stree, near Post Office, Oty Patna, Bengal, 
go, with Mr. Howland’s Unity Leaflet on Civil Service | India” 
Reform, into the hands of every office-holder and office- We like this. UNrTy extends its little hand across 
maker in this office-seeking land, that they might do| the distances of creed and race, greater than the geo- 
something in saving us from becoming a nation of office- | graphical distances, to touch an aspiring brother’s hand 
seekers. away out in India. A brother of Buddha and a child of 
In response to the invitation of the three Unitarian Brahm feels the touch of elbows with those who grate- 


pastors of Chicago,—Messrs. Herford,Galvin and Miln,— fully call Jesus brother, and, for the Ineffable, breathe the 


WE sympathize with the protest of a brother who does | 
“not like to have our Unity change its looks so often.” 


are re- 


bled at the Grand Pacific, on. the evening of the 9th inst.,| « One thing I learn by growin Poe ee oa 


and after that best provocative of good-will and liane: much more the happiness and usefulness of life depend 


ship, a good lunch, proceeded to quietly discuss the con- | 2? right balance of mind than on remarkable (a ts. 


- : : I am less and less a worshipper of mere intellect.”’— 
dition of their cause in the West, and their duties towards | Channing. wad 


UNITY. “ 


SOUTHGATE UNITARIANISM NOT UNITA- | from the east and from the west, and shall sit down with 
RIANISM. ) Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kiggdom of 
As will be seen by the communications in another col-_ heaven?’’ Nor did Peter’s language transcend the higher 
umn of this paper, at least two members of the Leicester | Sentiment of Judaism, when he declared that, “In every 
Committee are swift to disclaim any intention of making | ® nation he that’ feareth God and worketh righteousness 
a dictionary for to-day in their action referred to in our is accepted with Him.” The truth is, that primitive 
editorial of Feb. 16th. They felt. called upon to define Christianity was but a phase and development of 
the Unitarianism that lay in the mind of the testator, Judaism. In the process of differentiation, influenced by 
' Mr. Southgate, not the Unitarianism that is being for- the antagonism of time, place and nationality, this re- 
mulated by the Time-Spirit of to-day. This is as it ought ationship was forgotten or lost, and Christianity became 
to be, and as we anticipated in our editorial when we @ form of paganism. To-day the movement of religious 
said that “they decided only upon the terms of the will.” thought is toward common ground, toward an all-com- 
We regard their disclaimers as timely, for their action | prehending unity. Many barriers between the Christian 
has not only been very extensively misinterpreted by the | sects are falling. The rank and file may still closely 
sectarian press of the country, but has also been a ¢ause | draw the lines, and stickle for the dogmatic phases. But 
of concern to those who are worthily jealous of the! the broadest, best minds of all denominations lay no 
fame and name of Unitarianism as a movement that refuses | emphasis of difference upon mere words or symbols, but 
to establish boundaries. The Unitarianism that is always | find themselves in sympathy among all the larger, pro- 
ready to affirm, with George Eliot, that “ growing thought | founder verities of thought. A higher unity and fellow- 
makes growing revelation.”” Consequently the Unitarian- ship of independent minds is fast forming. There is 
ism of Southgate is, necessarily, not the Unitarianism of | 4 confluent stream proceeding out of all churches, 
to-day. Uniry has no intention of committing verbal freighted with the best religious life and thought of our 
suicide. We are im no hurry in choosing, or closing, our oo which makes all “sects ” and all the aims of the 
religious vocabulary. We'do not propose to be drafted | “Sects” seem small,—mere whirling eddies in the great 
into a war of syllables, but we do have profound faith in | current of progress. 
a cause which, it seems to us, the term Unitarian more| No phenomenon is to our mind more striking than 
nearly represents than any other one term now current. | the growing harmony and even contemplated union of 
A correspondent thinks we belong to the Free-Religion- the long alienated Jew and Christian. The first steps 
ists without our knowing it. The qualifying clause is | have already been taken in the great act of reconciliation. 
unnecessary. Most certainly we are with them, and we | Mother and daughter have shaken hands. They have 
have known it for years; but we are more Unitarian | looked each other in the face, and felt the tie of kinship. 
because it is, to us, the richer, more ethical word. “ Free| There is no longer anger in the glance, or misunder- 
Religion” is chiefly an attitude of mind, with which we | standing in the heart. Henceforth we may count on 
have full sympathy ; but Unitarianism, as it is being inter-| increasing confidence and good will. In some cases 
preted by the Zeit-Gheist of to-day, is a movement of | Jewish rabbis and Christian ministers have exchanged 
soul. And this is better. It is missionary. It is con-| services. It is true that only the Reformed Church 
structively aggressive. It is creative and, above all, it is| (Unitarian) and the Reformed Synagogue have gone so 
religious; in the sense that it is formulating symbols, | far. But the movement will grow. The spirit of the 
phrases and organizations to fit the newer thought. It/age favors it. It is a most significant prophecy of the 
is not only making new wine, but making new bottles to | great reconciliation yet to come, wherein the partial shall 
hold it. A very important thing to do. If our word is| yield to the universal, and the form of faith be subor- 
ill chosen, we are willing and glad to receive a better. dinate to the substance of it. 
Spoil our dictionary and the thing still remains, and 
UNITY stands for that thing, name or no name. 


We were glad of Dr. Gottheil’s contribution to this 
cause by his fine essay before the Ministers’ Institute, 
But this winter, in St. Louis, Dr. Sonneschein has taken 

THE GROWING UNITY. . up the theme in a full and systematic way. He is full 

‘‘ Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work | of hope for the future. The most difficult questions in- 
of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.” Isa., xix, 25. | volved in a union of the J ewish and Christian bodies are 
If Isaiah could put such words as these into the| candidly discussed—matters of organization, of faith, of 
mouth of Jehovah, could include Egypt under the divine | ritual, the Sabbath. These discourses have gained wide 
promise, and, harder still, Assyria, “the grim foe and | notice, have excited much thought, and must be regarded 


blaspheming scorner,” do we not see how the language | as among the most notable utterances of our day. 
of Jesus was anticipated when he said, “ Men shall come ” 


J. C, L. 
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UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 
“ How long, O Lord ?’—Souls under the Altar. 
When we think seriously of the many, wrongs that are | 


committed continually, even in the name of respectability, | 
and law, and gospel, we wonder why the best people can | 
keep quiet, and so be careless concerning them. It is well 
known that there is adulteration of food going on very 
generally, lying advertisements published continually, 
rascals allowed to rob people in- broad daylight by selling 
and gambling in ways called respectable, millions of hard- 
working people oppressed to keep others supplied with 
means to be cursedly extravagant, Courts of Justice (?) 
releasing awful criminals all the time. A poor China- 
man was recently killed by ruffians, on the street, in 
Denver City; a mock-trial was held, every one of the 
murderers acquitted! Hundreds: of things similar 
are done in our courts continually. O, how hard to get 
a bit of justice done ! 

The poor, hard-working people of England are now | 
crushed by Christian (?) Aristocracy. Poor Ireland 
may be very foolish now in its efforts to have its rights ; 
yet how slow is the English Parliament in doing what 
common sense says ought to be done. It is true that 
many thousands of poor people are poor on account of 
their own foolishness ; yet that does not justify any one that 
oppresses-them. And there are thousands, yea, millions 
of poor folks who would be much the better off if they 
had justice from those that lord it over them. 

Sometimes we almost despair about the coming of any 
time when the generality of people will do to others as 
they would have others do to them. I saw a complaint | 
recently concerning a conference of gospel ministers, in 
England, who voted to tax their churches to pay all their 
church debts in a few years. And the complaint was 
that those ministers, much: better paid than most of their 
church members, seldom gave but little towards paying 
those debts. Is it true that ministers generally pay to 
support the cause as much in proportion as the laboring 
class in their congregations pay? If not, where is our 
righteousness ? Don’t we ministers talk too much about 
theological conundrums, and preach too little about social 


rights ? R. L. H. 


To those courageous souls which, alone and unaided, 
have been able to face the world’s passion and inertia; 
to those leaders of forlorn hopes who have seen glory 
in the depths of death and have sought it there; to 
those voices proclaiming in the wilderness the tri- 
umphant progress of truth ; to those brave spirits whose 
strength the fires of hell have annealed, not consumed, 


And ifin my later age I might-seek the crowning hono 


po 
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 Gontributed Weticles. 


CO-WORKERS. 


GRACE 8. WELLS. 


What seem opposing forces 
May work for common ends, 

As in the perfect picture if 
The light and shadow blends. 


We may not say that day time 
Or night time is the best, 

Since noble work accomplished 
Is born of toil and rest. 


Perhaps, were there no evil 
There were no chosen good, 

And all things work together 
In ways not understood. 


~ 


Both doubting and believing 
The nobler faith may bring, 

And giving and receiving 
One song of love may sing. 


Oh, when o’er hearts responsive 
Sweep waves of harmony, 

Discord as well as concord 
Informs the melody. 


Then life and death we name not 
As enemy and friend, 

Since in the finished picture 
The light and shade may blend. 


JOHN F. W. WARE. 


EDWARD E. HALE, 


My Dear Unity :—We have to-day laid in the 
ground the body of John Ware, and are not to see again 
that stalwart, strong, soldierly form. I have been won- 
dering all day whether the young men or women at the 
West know or feel what has been the secret of the love 
with which so many have loved him, or of the power 
which he has used so well wherever he has gone or has 
lived. 

You know his father was known and honored here 
as the devout, affectionate, sympathetic and eloquent 
preacher ; he was always pointed at if any one said Uni- 
tarians were cold, or their creed a negation. His father, 
yet again, taken to Harvard College in the very prime of 
life, to be Hollis professor, was the center around which 
blazed .the first bolts of what is still called here “The 
Unitarian Controversy.” In that controversy he bore 
his share squarely and bravely, and the chips of his 
hewing may still be seen. Our Ware, John Ware, the 


my soul shall ever render its glad and duteous ighowore when a of the first professor Ware, was always nettled 


of my life, I should seek it with that small, faithful band 
who have no choice but to utter their deepest convictions 
and abide its issues. Fruitful shall be their pain.and 
privations. They who have sown in tears the seeds of 
unpopular virtue, shall reap a happy harvest in the 
good and gratitude of mankind.—Julia Ward Howe, in 
“ Modern Society.” or 


when anybody compared him either with his father or 
his*grandfather. Devout he was to the soles of his feet ; 
but he would have been angry if anybody called him the 
“Sainted Ware,” as thousands of people called his 
father. Kloquent he was at times, with a power I never 


heard in his father; but he would have chafed again, had 
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preacher.” He was, really, a scholarly man at heart ;| 
but he thought he was not, and he would have laughed | 
you out of countenance had you compared him with his 
grandfather. 


No. He entered the ministry to the surprise of his. 


friends, | think, and he was resolved to show that the true | 


Christian minister is a man of the people, through and | 
through. He hated ecclesiasticisms. Such signs of it 
as black coats and white neckties were his abomination. 
He had no love for meetings, as such,—conferences, as 
such,—or conventions, as such. If they did good, well !—if | 


| 


he supposed people praised him specially as “ an eloquent ONE PHASE 


OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


In a narrow, short street, way down at the north end 


of Boston, is a large, plain building that once was called 
the Mariners’ Home, but now has no name. 


Here, ev- 


ery day, meet the wealthiest and poorest of our city, 
each with distinct work to do for the other. 


It is no 
place for sentiment, but a “ College of Practical In- 


dustry.” It begins with the babies and ends with old 


not, “let's go a fishing.” “ If the church will bring together | age,—each is helped. The benevolent enterprises of dif- 


most people, let’s preach in the church; if there are 


ferent people are carried on within it, through the or- 


el . | 
more people in Druid’s Park, let’s preach in Druid’s| 5.) > POSS of Mrs. Caswell, who, with rare executive 


; 


Park.” Religious all through, and serious all through, | 
he was as apt to be.in a frolic as any man living, when he 
was in health. And always he was on the look-out for, 
what he thought, the best thing to be done, and the best 
way to do it at that moment. People said he was streaky, | 
and so he was. Nobody ever knew where to find him. | 
But I have long since learned that this was because he | 
always elected the best way to bring about the effect. He 
would march shoulder to shoulder with any crew of old | 
Dons who were going to fight his battle; but if they 
were going to any sham fight, he would be making fun | 
of the whole proceeding and saying the most disrespect- 
ful things of them. 

I wonder how many people know that at bottom he 
was very shy. He and I both belonged to ‘“ The Hook. 
and Ladder Club,’—a free and easy Theological Asso- 
ciation which was founded some forty years ago. When 
it came his turn to speak, he would never speak. He 
would read his paper once in three years, when his turn 


came. But he would not speak to any other man’s 
paper. But if, in general talk, you could stir him up 


with a hot iron, so as to overcome his shyness, why, of 
course, he had as much to say as the noisiest of us, and 
to the purpose. : 

Young Unitaria does not know how much it owed to 
him. In the years before the war, and in the war, when 
there was no money in the Unitarian Treasuries, when 
$10,000 a year was the maximum of experfse to be in- 
curred for rents, salaries, printing, binding, India Mission, 
—and shingling meéting houses in Podunk ,—then he was 
in the executive,—he was writing tracts,—he was traveling 
on journeys,—he was enlivening hospitals. He made our 
close connection with the army. And all the fame won 
in those days by our “white tracts’’ was earned for us 
by John Ware. 

The loss to our pulpit here now cannot be described to 
those who have not heard him—and who live far away. 

Roxbury, Mass., March 1, 1881. | 


“If one should give mea dish of sand and tell me 
_ there were particles of iron in it, I might look with my 

eyes for them, and search forthem with my clumsy 
fingers, and be unable to find them; but let me take a 
magnet and sweep it, and how it would draw to itself the 
most invisible yoy by the mere power of attraction ! 
The unthankful heart, like my finger in the sand, dis- 
covers no mercies; but let the thankful heart sweep 
through the day, and as the magnet finds the iron, so it, 
will find in every hour some heavenly blessings; only 


skill, possesses the still rarer ability of investing other 
persons with responsibility, and of making different meth- 


ods conduce to the same end. The house has pre- 
viously been used by two or three of its present ‘“‘ depart- 


ments,” but six months ago Mrs. Caswell induced vari- 


ous societies or individuals to here concentrate their 


plans, and to assume the rent of each department. 
Thus the basement is allotted for laundry purposes, 


and provided with steam, drying and ironing rooms, and 


five sets of three tubs each, for washing, scalding and 


rinsing. It is under the especial care of the Ward VI. 


Conference of the Associated Charities. Any woman in 
this ward can at any time bring her washing and do it 
by payment of five cents an hour, whilst those from 
other parts of the city can only come on Tuesday even- 
ing, and must pay ten cents. Much family washing is 


also sent in, and beautifully done at fifty and seventy-five. — 


cents per dozen; the women receiving ten cents on every 
dollar they earn, which, because of their inequality in 
skill and rapidity, seemed a fairer way of paying them 
than by the -hour. The Laundry is largely used by 
those who prefer to bring their own washing here and 
‘pay five cents an hour rather than have the necessary 
steam and confusion in their small homes; and by many, 
also, who take in washing for their daily support and do 
it here. | 

_ On the next story is a Reading Room and Free Li- 
brary of a thousand volumes, open to women and chil- 
dren from 3 to 5 o’clock Pp. M., and to men from 6 to 9; 
of the latter as many as ten or twelve are often pres- 
ent at one time, whilst more than twice that number 
come in during the evening; cheap, but good hot 
coffee and doughnuts adding to the attractions; the 
children have flocked in crowds, so that many have had 
to be turned away. _ The parish of King’s Chapel has 
this work under its especial care. The Cooking School, 
a Branch of the up-town Boston Cooking School, has 
been very successful. Lectures are given three evenings 
a week, and the simpler kinds of food are prepared and 
cooked by a gas stove before the audience of women and 
children, though there is a special class for the latter on 
Saturdays. Two hundred women are often present, from 
whom a fee of two cents each is required, some are eager 
to pay five cénts. Cod-fish balls made, under the tuition 
of the school, by the wife of a noted prize-fighter, have 
softened his heart and turned his strength into better 
channels. 


On the floor above is the Nursery and Kindergarten 
department, supported by Mrs. Quincy Shaw. Here 


the iron in God’s sand is gold.”’—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


are daily left by their parents from twenty to thirty-five 
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little ones, (the youngest of whom have cribs, ) from eight | RELIGION IN BY-WAYS OF THE WORLD. 


to four o’clock in the winter, and in summer until five | 
o'clock, thus giving the mothers the freedom to go off to 
obtain a day’s work. An half hour of quiet occupation. 
alternates with an half hour of noisy games; dinner for H 
all is furnished at 12:30 p. M. Beyond these apartments | 


are the Sewing Rooms, giving work to an hundred Upon one side of the great square is the gloomy and 
mothers and fifty girls. Widows with children, wives | severe facade of the cathedral of San Augustin, with its 
with sick husbands, deserted wives, and little girls from | massive towers. its spires and crosses, and with sedate 
seven to fifteen years, all find relief here, and learn to | turkey-buzzards (the sacred birds of the tropics) roosting 
mend, make and cut underclothing and dresses. They | upon the images of the saints above the door-ways. In 
also are taught knitting, crocheting and some kinds of|the center of the square a fountain is splashing and 
embroidery. The women with sick husbands are paid in | singing in the sunset. At the end of the street, where 
money, but the others in groceries or coal. The matron! the houses have court-yards and hanging balconies, is 
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. M. E. 


one month took in one hundred and eighty-five dollars | 
for clothing, which had either been ordered or sold. The 
women are paid by the job. The expenses are great, | 
nearly three hundred dollars a month, because so much 
material is required, and articles are sold so cheaply to. 
the women themselves. There are also a number of 
women who have no money with which to buy clothing 
or material, but who have the opportunity of sewing for 
themselves one day, and for the Room the next day, 
thus clothing themselves and also furnishing garments. 
for sale. 

In the Chapel is the Kitchen Garden, where, by the 
use of toys, children are taught to set and clear the tables, | 
to make beds, wash, dust, sweep, etc. All is done in | 
time to the piano, and much good moral training is in-| 
troduced in songs and words. _ The homes of the chil- | 
dren who have been through a course of lessons, invari- | 
ably have a more orderly appearance. . | 

Up stairs is a printing office and, what to many would | 
be the most interesting feature of the building, a carp-| 
enter’s shop. The boys come between and after school 
hours in winter, and five hours in vacation time. They 
learn the use of saw, plane, square, and to join by mortise 
and tenon. This knowledge all comes into play in the 
first article they produce, a clothes-horse, then they ad- 
vance to wash-benches, easels, screens, knife-boxes, 
tables and crickets. The last are sold at twenty-five cents 
apiece, and the boys themselves have ordered, for their 


various families, one hundred of them. They receive one- 
half the value of whatever is paid for their productions, 
the dther half helps to pay expenses, which amount to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a month. In one four 
weeks they took in seventy dollars. The children are 
chiefly of Irish parentage, and from eleven to twenty 
years of age. One little fellow has learned and earned 
enough to buy him a set of tools, and has set up for 
himself as the juvenile carpenter of the locality. There 
are about thirty boys in daily practice. | 

These nine departments engage their own matrons 
or teachers, and each pays one-ninth of the coal and gas, 
and the expenses for janitor, engineer and general house- 
cleaning, besides their own special expenses. 

Some of the benefactors are known, others have with- 
held their names. All goes on harmoniously, and each 
works into the other’s purposes, as the whole neighborhood 
is enlightened by the radiating influence of this center 


of industrial education. 


_ God asks, not “ To what sect did he belong?’ 
But, “ Did he do the right, or love the wrong ?” 


the city wall with an embattled gate-way ; and over the 
low tiled roofs the domes and towers of many churches 


are clearly outlined against the tawny yellow sky. In- 


side the church there are tall candles burning at the 
shrines, and swinging lamps at the altar that shine like 


stars in the twilight gloom; but there is never a soul at 
prayers. It is the evening of the last day of the Car- 


‘nival: the mercurial populace of the quaint Spanish- 
American city are in the streets, and they appear to have 
selected the broadest way and the one that leads most 


easily and conveniently to destruction. Humanity is 


uttering its last pagan protest against the coming of the 


solemn season of Lent; it is the final outery of heathen- 
dom against the asceticism of Christianity. 

It is a strange enough scene to us—for we have not yet 
become accustomed to the incongruities of life in these 
latitudes—the broad square in the center of the great city, 
with all the great church towers and spires about it, and 
with the motley, mad crowd of maskers reeling and 
surging even to the open church doors. Long. pro- 
cessions, in outlandish masquerade, parade the narrow 
streets with bands of music; groups of acrobats are 
performing and tumbling about the fountain; frowsy 
beggars whine upon the curb-stones; shabby friars, 
soliciting alms for impecunious saints, mingle with the 
crowd, and bear with perfect gravity the broad and sug- 
gestive jokes that their appearance seems to call forth. 
The crowds upon the pavement shout ribald songs and 
jeer the people in the balconies; the people in the bal- 
conies shower missiles upon those in the street. It is a 


time of insane frolic, of eating and drinking, of laughing 


and singing and cursing; and out of all this strange 
mass of intoxication and madness, one can gather 
nothing -tangible. It is but a rapidly shifting scene of 
masked faces and bright rags and tinsel. Youth and 
Folly go arm in arm: Harlequin and Pantaloon reign 
supreme: and shameless effrontery shows itself every- 
where. 

The carnival will end at midnight with the tolling of 
bells and ringing of chimes, and the city will be hushed 
and silent for the forty days of Lent. Early upon the 
morning of Ash Wednesday the revellers of to-night 
will repair to the various churches, and the priest, dip- 
ping his wet finger into ashes, will trace upon each fore- 
head the mark of the cross, with the solemn admonition : 
“ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return!” The 
cross will be traced upon many a head aching from the 
night’s debauch. From this time the hand of the 
church will rest upon the world, controlling even the 
ordinary avocations of life, and the power of the priest 
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will be felt in all things. This vagabond who wearsa|/ THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF ENGLAND 
false nose, and who is twanging a guitar and singing a OUT OF THE PULPITT. 

song of very doubtful morality, will be found every day | suntan 

at the shrine of his patron saint; he will give freely of | X. 

alms and be lavish in the matter of candles ; he will at| ere 

once stop any business in which he may be engaged and | THE TEACHINGS OF JOHN MORLEY: 
humble himself when the bell tolls for the dead, or the 

sacrament goes by to the bedside of some dying sinner ; J. H. CROOKER. 


and he will reverently uncover and kneel down in the | —— 


street whenever the church bell sounds the elevation of} John Morley, the most brilliant critic and strongest 
the host at the cathedral altar. He will twang his guitar’ political writer of England, has thus, as a leader of 
and sing his song through his false nose to- night, but | Modern Thought, many and great claims upon our atten- 
after the chimes ring out at twelve o'clock he will be a| tion. Having been for a number of years editor of the - 
decent man for forty days, and obey the lenten edicts of | Fortniglitly Review, and being now also the editor of 
his church. the Pall Mall Gazette—one, the organ of Radical 
So this mad revelry and saturnalia, with its constantly | Thought in social and religious questions ; the other, 
increasing uproar and drunkenness, runs on through the | the exponent of Liberal ideas in Politics—he is in a 
golden sunset, and far into the ambrosial night. The) position of commanding influence which he fills with 
purple twilight comes down upon the city and upon the | commanding ability. 
sea. The mountains fade away into the darkness, and| He has given his attention, as a historical student and 
the stars come out, one by one, burning and glittering | literary artist, to studies in the eighteenth century. 
in that rare atmosphere of the Cordilleras of the South! He has sought to explain that great progressive move- 
Coast. The rushing, talking river brawls in its rocky | ment of humanity in the last century, which, in general, 
bed, and murmurs and frets against the arches of the old| was the elaboration of a new Social Order ; which. in 
stone bridge. From time to time a rocket is sent up, | France broke up Feudalism with its court despotism and 
and some tower or spire is illuminated with a flash of Church infamy; which in England gave solidity to con- 
fire-works, and the guns in the castles at the harbor) stitutional government and supplied the force that 
mouth bay out deep-toned salutes. Through it all effected the Reforms of this. century; and which first 
the masqueraders surge through the narrow streets and | took practical shape in our American Republic. 
in the plaza, and swarm upon the latticed balconies. The springs of this new movement he describes as 
They crowd the pulperias and drink to intoxication. |“ undivided love of our fellows, steadfast faith in hu- 
They sing their ribald songs, and they dance indecent | man nature, steadfast search after justice, firm aspiration 
dances about the fountain. Spanish billingsgate is| ‘toward improvement, and generous contentment in the 
mingled with Spanish love ditties; and the dirty rags of | hope that others may reap “whatever reward may be.’’* 
the half-breed jostle the velvet of the creole. The volumes in which Mr. Morley presents his 
Shortly before twelve o’clock the moon comes up over | analysis of the causes of this movement—which even so 
the mountains, touching each peak with silver, and as it adverse a critic as the London Quarterly + praises for 
swings in its course, the tower of the great cathedral | their “critical insight and breadth of view’—are en- 
throws its shadow upon the broad plaza and over the) titled Burke, Voltaire, Rousseau and Diderot. They are 
laughing, singing fountain. The lights upon the/ not biographies, but philosophical essays describing those 
drinking booths about the square are extinguished, for it| phases of this movement which these men represented, 
is the last hour of paganism, and Christianity is at hand. | and the work wrought by them: Voltaire, the prophet 
At midnight the guns at the harbor mouth ring out! of reason, at whose word the old fabrics crumbled into 
their final salute. The bell in the tower tolls solemnly, | dust ; Rousseau, the inspirer of a profound sentiment for 
and then every sinner in all that square and in all the | humanity, who spoke and all Europe was alive with 
moonlit streets goes down upon his knees. It is as if| sympathy; Diderot, the organizer of knowledge, who 
some magician’s wand had passed over the soon-hushed | constructed the Kncyclopaedia “that struck a blow for 
and silent city. The bell tolls a few strokes, and then | humanity and truth,” D. 163; Burke, the strong upholder 
the chimes ring out, telling some chant or hymn, or of National integrity and the eloquent advocate for the 
monkish legend told in rhyme—ringing out over the | oppressed, in Court and Commons. These_works are 
kneeling multitude :—and as the moon rises higher in the | enduring additions to the literature of the race. 
the sky the shadow of the cross upon the tower sweeps, As a religious teacher, he ranks as the leader of what 
over the plaza, resting upon that motley throng,—uponthe | are called “ agnostics.” This is a misleading term, 
rags and the tinsel, upon all the folly and vice humbled | applied by their opponents to a group of men remark- 
in the dust and kneeling about the fountairi that rises| able alike for breadth of scholarship, nobility of char- 
above the shadow, and flashes its jewels in the moonlight | actér, originality of teaching, and fervor of philanthropy. 
and still sings its endless song. The term is misleading, because it is only meagerly 


descriptive of their position, and leads to misrepresenta- 
“You can’t have everything you want in this world. P P P 


Life is like a blanket that is too short; if you pull it up “wh - vg f do yr = og a Power is—Spencer 
over your shoulders you uncover your feet, and if you affirms that this is the solidest tact of experience—but 
cover your feet your shoulders must be bare. However, | they hold that the theological descriptions of this Power 


some cheerful people manage to draw their feet up a 


” - *To save foot notes throughout this essay, the letters B. V. R. D. C. 
little and so pass a pleasant night. will be used for Mr. Morley’s following works: Burke, Voltaire, 
The human heart is like heaven—the more angels the | Rousseau, Diderot, On Compromise. 


more room.—Frederika Bremer. ' +Oct., 1880. Art: Morley’s Diderot. | 
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are mere fancy, and that it is not an object of human 
knowledge. Their position is destructive to theology, 
but not to reverence, the heart of religion. Dr. Hedge 
remarks: ‘In religion, it is a matter of less moment 
that the intellect should form a perfect conception, than 
that the heart should have perfect conviction.” “Ways 
of the Spirit,” 216. In this group are.such men as 
Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, Leslie Stephen, Romanes, 
Maudsley, Geo. Henry Lewes, and Clifford, a brilliant 
man cut off in death all too soon; and such women as 
Edith Simcox, Miss Bevington, and George Eliot, at 
whose grave a world is weeping. 

This mere record of names is enough to illustrate the 
importance of this group and the profound influence 
which its ideas exert upon modern society. 

These are the teachers of the best and brightest young 
people'in America and Europe, in whose hands lie the 
destinies of humanity for the coming century. 


standard by which he measures the institutions of society 
and the lives of men. He views everything from an 
ethical standpoint. The sovereignty of ethics is never 
forgotten when speaking of friend or foe. 

And his is no petty idea of morality, enforced from 
narrow Puritanical motives and in a self-righteous spirit ; 
morality to him is a rich, comprehensive term, and he sees 
its sanctions in the wide and precious interests of hu- 
manity. 

One would expect John Morley to palliate the vices of 
Voltaire, a man whose great work he set himself to 
describe and vindicate, and toward whom there was a 
sympathy of views sufficient to warp any ordinary mind. 
But neither the splendor of Voltaire’s genius, nor his 
sympathy for so great a Radical, for one moment silences 
the voice of that imperious conscience. 

He writes thus of Voltaire :—‘ Assuredly there ought 


| to be little condonation of the foibles, and none at all of 
John Morley has not elaborated a far reaching system | 


like Spencer, nor made discoveries like Tyndall and 
Romanes, nor peopled our homes with immortal char- | 


the moral obliquities, of the dead, because this would 
mean the demoralization of the living........ He had 
no ear for the finer vibrations of the spiritual voice.” 


acters like George Eliot, but he has brought these ad-| V. 71, 175. 


vanced ideas to bear upon social and religious questions 


to a greater extent than any other member of this group. 

His teachings illustrate the fruitage which these ideas 
will bear when applied practically to the various interests 
of life. He, more than any other, is making them work- 
ing forces in society. Thus, so far as the ideas of this 
group have religious significance, John Morley is their 
religious representative. 

Mr. Morley’s writings are marked by many fine char- 
acteristics. His style is clear, strong, compact. He is 
master of the noblest English written. There is not a 
dull page in all his books. The general plan is large and 
symmetrical ; the arrangement of material is artistic and 
exact ; the lines of emphasis are clear and well drawn ; 
there is sustained dignity, but no dead levels; there 
is power of expression, but no straining after effect. 


He has a powerful way of putting things. For ex- 
ample, speaking of the opposition of the church to the 
use of reason, he says:—‘‘ When it is duty to worship 
the sun, it is pretty sure to be a crime to examine the 
laws of heat.’ V.11. Calvin, he calls, that “ stern 
and austere step-son of the Christian God, jealous of the 
divine benignity and abused open-handedness of his 


father’s house.” V.2. Again, referring to the silly 


habit of parading the trivial foibles of the great, he 
remarks :—‘‘Alas ! why after all should men, from Moses 
downward, be so cheerfully ready to contemplate the 
hinder parts of their divinities.” V. 73. 

When reading his writings we are always conscious 
that the author possesses a remarkable fulness of infor- 
mation ; he is always thoroughly master of his subject, 
yet he is not encumbered by his knowledge; his pages 
are never weighed down by irrelevant details. 

His work is marked by catholic sympathies and im- 
partial judgments. He has a tender appreciation for the 
good in all systems; he commits himself to no exagger- 
ations. There is fairness towards all; his attitude is 
judicial. ' 

His condemnations, though severe, are always measured ; 
his praise, though warm and abundant, is never indis- 
criminate. 

But the supreme characteristic is the high moral 


se 


No man has a keener sense of the crimes and super- 
stitions of the church, yet any Liberalism that loosens 
moral obligation is far worse :—‘‘ The worst church that 
has ever prostituted the name and the idea of religion 
cannot be so disastrous to society as a gospel that system- 
atically relaxes self-control as being an unmeaning cur- 
tailment of happiness.” V. 109. 


- And what he sees to praise in the medieval church is 
the fact that it, ‘ directed the moral relations of indi- 
vidual men, and attempted, more or less successfully, to 
humanize the relations of communities.”’ D. 66. 

It is easy to affect a high moral tone in the abstract, 
but this rigid application of ethics to one’s idols, and 
this clear vision of what is good in rivals, reveal a 
remarkably sensitive conscience and a remarkably acute 
judgment. Mr. Morley’s profound interest in the moral 
aspects of life is evident from the fact that every page 
records some ethical judgment, revealing a delicate per- 


© . 
ception of what is right and a profound sense of what is 


duty. 

The central idea of all Mr. Morley’s writings is the 
all importance of the Social Order. His ideal is “‘ the 
subordination of all activity to the promotion of social 
aims.’ He illustrates the relation of progress to the realiza- 
tion of the importance of the Social Order, by referring 
to the fact, that not until men in the last century applied 
truth to society did the upward movement begin. ‘All 
these meritorious precursors,’ Abelard down to Vanini, 
‘“were made weak by one cardinal defect for which no 
gifts of intellectual acuteness could compensate. They 
had the scientific idea, but they lacked the social idea...... 
They were wholly unfitted to deal with the prodigious 
difficulties of moral and social direction.” This social 
function he declares, “immeasurably more important 
than the mere discovery of any number of physical rela- 
tions.’ But when Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot and others 
brought out the social significance of these new truths, 
and turned activity toward the social order, then progress 
began. And Mr. Morley claims that there is great need 
of pressing this idea now, because there is a tendency to 
cultivate mere scientific curiousness, and “ to under-esti- 
mate in comparison those orderly, modest, self-denying 
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moral qualities by which only men are made worthier | connection with him; they have found it impossible to 
and the continuity of society is made surer.’’ R. 101. | associate the two ideas.’ Fortnightly,1878. He char- 
What is needed is the application of truth to the Social | acterized Beaconsfield’s conduct at the Berlin Congress 


Order, and the concentration of activity upon the pro- | thus :—‘ The legerdemain of the secret agreement with 
motion of social interests. | Russia balanced by the secret convention with Turkey 
With Mr. Morley the supreme subject of study is not) ......... showed a superiority to moral scruples to which 


theology, nor physics, nor psychology, but the Social | happily it is difficult to find a parallel in English 
Order. _He would have men discover and marshal into! diplomacy.” Ditto, Aug., 1878. 

system all the facts of the Material Order: he would) Mr. Morley called the Zulu war “a great crime ;” 
have men trace the evolution of institutions and doctrines, | asserted that it was “depraving to the moral sentiment 
and disclose the laws of hyman nature, but he would | of the governing people,” and plead, with impassioned 
make all this work contributory to the enriching of the | elequence, that the rights of that barbarous people be 
Social Order. Help must come from “a Social Philos-| honored. Fortnightly, April, 1879. When the English. 
ophy slowly laboring to build her foundations on positive | Government went to war with the Afghans he denounced 


science.” He sees the source of moral authority in the that action “as the malignant and ironical illustration ” 
Social Order itself, in what experience registers as condu- | of a policy “which has brought, wherever it has been 


with a supernatural voice, nor in Book however vener- | policy of sham treaties, of secret conventions, of universal 
able, nor in prophet however inspired, nor in private | mischief-making.” Fortnightly, Oct., 1879. And while 
intuitions however illuminated. Conduct must find its| John Morley condemned such injustice. Bishops were 
warrant in social experience, and its inspiration in love loud in eries for war. And he found his warrant in the 


for the Social Order. By inheritance this experience | fact that such deeds rend and impoverish the Social 
crystallizes in laws and institutions, and this inspiration is! Order it home and abroad. 


mpage | It was the prominence ,in 
organized into types of manhood. 


him of the Social Idea that made him the strong advo- 
Hence, the paramount object of endeavor is not to) cate of mercy and justice among men and races. 


conform men to a miraculously‘siven Will of God: nor, As a historical writer it has been Mr. Morley’s object 
to expand the bounds and authority of an ecclesiasticism, | to awaken interest in social questions and illustrate the 
nor to impose faith in a scheme of dogmas, nor even to | laws of social growth. It is this motive that led him to 
enrith self, but to add. enduring joy and wealth to the | study the great revdlutionary movement of the last cen- 
Social Order. Society, the great field‘of study; social tury, which had its center of activity in France. That 
experience, the law of life; the social impulse, the artist’ movement he describes as “a righteous social protest 
of conduct:— against a system socially pestilent.”’ V. 157. It was 

Thus, it is the importance of the Social Idea that he | brought about by “the application of reason to the 
emphasizes ; around it he clusters his teachings. amelioration of the social condition......... and the father 

His writings as a political critic aré illustrations of; and inspirer of this device was*that Voltaire who is 
this Social Idea, worked out in the spheres of Politics. In | habitually presented to us a mere mocker.” V. 136. 
them we find a rigorous application of ethics to political | And in his works on this movement he pictures, with. 
action: the necessity of morality enforced, too, in the | a master’s skill, the marvellous fruitfulness of this Social 
name of the Social Order. Idea. 

_ The advocates of the Old Faith claim to be the only __ When reason was centeted on social questions, then 
defenders of domestic purity and public honor. Their | began a new era in the life of humanity; then reforms 
arrogant outcry is, that as the creed goes conduct goes. | became possible. 

It is fortunate that we have so illustrious a refutation, We may trace the fruitage of this application of rea- 
of their sophistry as Mr. Morley affords. Just here he|son to the Social Order in the work of Pinel and 
leads them all. There is not a theological writer that | Howard, of Dr. Howe and Florence Nightingale: in the 
applies to political action such a severe standard, or ex- | Code Napoleon, and the judicial reforms in England un- 
hibits such a deep passion for social progress and public | der Bentham ; in the organization of education in France 
honor. under Joubert, in the new life introduced into higher 

In turning over the pages of his work on Burke one | education in England by Thomas Arnold, in those more 
is struck by the fact that he is constantly bringing public | recent efforts toward secular education,.and in the en- 
acts to the bar of conscience, ever applying the Social thusiasm for popular education enkindled in America by 
Idea to the policies of nations. And what he finds most Horace Mann; and in that social legislation comprised 
to praise in him is this: “ Burke is entitled to our last-|in Factory Acts, Corn Law repeals, extension of the . 
ing reverence as the first apostle and great upholder of! Franchise, and many others; we see the Social Idea 
integrity, mercy, and honor in the relation between his | ripening to-day in the wide-spread interest and earnest 
countrymen and their humble dependents.” B. 136. activity in such direction as Land and Labor, Pauperism 

Three years ago he wrote a series of articles entitled, and Crime, Sanitation and Insanity. And on these 
“The Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield,” which | results, reached while only a few realized the importance 
were the most caustic and scathing political criticism Of Social Order, he builds a prophecy of what tran- 
which has.been published for years. They fairly blaze | 8cendent blessings may be inaugurated when all shall 
with moral indignation. Mr. Morley arraigns the Beacons- | have been inspired by the Social Idea. 
field policy for its outrage of principle, its contempt for| As a religious teacher Mr. Morley seeks to socialize 
public honor and its heartless selfishness. He says :—| religion; to disengage thought from theology and center 
“People have declined to think of political morality in! it on social problems; to supplant propagandism by ednu- 
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cation; and to turn sentiment from the worship of an| in simple and straight-forward recognition of the truth 
ever decaying institution to the service of an ever needy | that we can know and can conjecture nothing with any 
and precious humanity. assurance as to the ultimate mysteries of things. Let 
He puts aside the question of Deity as beyond the | his imagination and his sense of awe be fed from those 
reach of the human mind. The Eternal must remain | springs which are none the less bounteous because they 
unknown. “Men are better employed in thinking as| flow in natural rather than supernatural channels.” 
accurately, and knowing as widely, and living as| We may call this Atheism and seek to quarantine peo- 
humanely, as all these difficult processes are possible, | ple against it as a pestilence; yet it is very much the 
than in wearying themselves in futile search after gods | position of the ancient Hebrews, when they said, “1 am 
who dwell on inaccessible heights.” R. 207. The best‘) that I am.” And is there not a great deal of truth in 


we can do is to,make a 7 haere of the facts of this little | these teachings? Would it not be better to turn(thought 


earth, which come to us by five senses, and from this base | 
line, infinitely small, we have no right to attempt to cal-_ 
culate the nature of God. | 

We-may keep the word God to designate that mystery | 
toward which our hearts forever turn, or as a general | 
term for our highest conception of so much of this Power | 
as we see displayed in the encompassing Order, but we 
havé no right to use it as scientifically descriptive of the 
Infinite and predicate a philosophy or scheme of life 
upon it. 

He has a hearty appreciation of monotheism: ‘‘ That. 
idea of monotheism .... must still be counted the germ 
of much that is purest and loftiest and most inspiring 
among the ideals of Western civilization.”” V.231. Yet 
he speaks of it as a “slowly expiring monotheism.” | 
R. 398. He contends that the argument of those who 
seek to prove a “ Personal Designer of Infinite Love,” 
fails because “it leaves wholly unaccounted for the pro- 
digious host of monstrous or imperfect organisms and > 
the appalling law of merciless and incessant destruction.” | 
D. 65. 

Deisuy, which has been the faith “of some of the 
purest and most generous men,’ he declares socially 
sterile, “ from which society has little to hope,’ V. 201, | 
and philosophically untenable ; “ it is erected in moments 
of optimistic expansion,’ V. 199; it is a partial synthesis 
which ignores the black side of life. He says of it: 
“The fairest deism is of its essence a faith of egotism 
and-complaceney. It does not incorporate in the very 
heart of the religious emotion the pitifulness and sorrow. 
which Christianity first clothed with associations of sanc- 
tity, and which can never henceforth miss their place in’ 
any religious system to be accepted by men.” R. 405. 
And this emotion of pity he would have us transfer from 
Jesus “the man of sorrow,” to the‘Many sons of sorrow 
forever with us. 

Of the preciousness of this sentiment of pity he 
finely says: ‘That divine gift of pity, which one that 
has it could hardly be willing to barter for the under- 
standing of an Aristotle.” -D. 16. 


Yet vigorously as Mr. Morley protests against all dog- | 
matism about God, and against using this term as de- 
scriptive of an object of knowledge, he recognizes the 
Ever Present Mystery. 


‘There is an unknown element at the bottom of the. 
varieties of creation, whether we agree to call that ele-| 
ment a volition of a supernatural being or an undiscov- 
ered set of facts in embryology.” V. 15. Again he 
says: “ Besides the prominent men of a generation there | 
is a something at work underneath, a moving current on 
whose flood they are borne.” V. 222. Heh 

And he would utilize this sense of Mystery in the up- | 
building of the Social Order. ‘ Let a youth be trained 


hills.” 


and the sympathy of the disciple. 
world he says :—“ Its great glory was to have raised the 


from speculation about the nature of Deity to the study 
and elaboration of the Social Order? And is it not evi- 
dent that the Eternal, as a whole, cannot be an object of 
knowledge to us, and that all our affirmations about Deity 
are faint inarticulate whispers, often better left un. 
uttered? And when we empty the word, God, of al! 
attempts at definition, and use it, not to describe what 
we know, but simply to point out. that Mystery, will not 
fancy have the same far hidden Reality to clothe? will 


not awe bow us all in worshipful attitude? will not the 


springs of reverence flow on forever ? The sentiment of 


reverence exists in the child’s heart long before it at- 


tempts to frame a theology, it will survive in adults long 
after they fling theology away as a vain thing. 
Many of Mr. Morley’s criticisms upon religious themes 


reveal the keenest discernment as well asthe broadest 
sympathy. 


Of Jesus, he tenderly says :—‘ The spiritual life of the 


West during all these generations has burnt with the pure 


flame first lighted by the sublime mystic of the Galilean 
Of the Sermon on the Mount, he says: “The 


generous humanity which is there enjoined with a force 


that so strangely touches the heart.” V. 160. 

He characterizes the Bible as “ a most noble and most 
majestic monument of literature,” the best parts of which 
the young should be thoroughly taught. C.147. Yet 
he illustrates the evils of representing it as a revelation : 
‘So long as the atrocities of the Hebrew chiefs ... . 


were held sacred and celebrated with unction, it was not 


likely that the voice of the peace-maker could make itself 
heard.” V. 225. 


His description and estimate of christianity is admira- 


ble. R. 1. “ Christianity is the name for a great variety 


of changes which took place during the first centuries 
of our era in men’s way of thinking and feeling about 


their spiritual relations to unseen powers, about their’ 
moral relations to one another, about the basis and type 


of social union.” Here is the clear vision of the critic 


Of its work in the 


moral dignity and self-respect of the many to a level 
which had hitherto been reached only by a few.’ V. 2. 
But most rigorously does he condemn “the popular 


creed, its mean and fatuous and contradictory ideas of 
an omnipotent God, who gave us guilty hearts so as to 


have the right of punishing us, and planted in us a love 
of pleasure so as to torment us the more effectually by 
appalling ills that an eternal miracle prevents from ever 
ending: who drowned-the fathers in the deluge and 


then died for the children.” V. 41. 
[To be Continued. ] 


Who learns and learns, but acts not what he knows, 
Is one who ploughs and ploughs, but never sows. 
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Gorrespondenee. 


THE ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE. 

Mr. Epitor: Now that the timeand place for holding 
the next Western Conference has been announced, and 
the Secretary has asked persons who have subjects which 
they desire to present for discussion to send the same to 
him, I wish to forward one; and with your permission I 
will forward it by way of Untry, so that your readers may 
see whether or not it is a subject that they, too, care to 
have discussed. It is one that I feel very deeply interested 
in. It seems to me more important than any other we 
can consider. I have been wanting for several years to 
have it brought before us—introduced by astrong paper, 
and then followed by a discussion which would wake us| 
all up to the very bottom of our souls. This is the sub- | 
ject : 

Has the time not come for American Unitarianism to 
adopt a distinctly settled and not-to-be-apologized-for 
policy of independence and aggressiveness? Have we 
not long enough stood before the world in the attitude 
of one begging pardon for existing? Is it not time that 
the pitiful timidity with which some of us use the word 
“ Unitarian” and “ Unitarianism” were put away for- 
ever? Have not many of us been indulging in a fear of 
“ negations” and “denials” that has become mor- 
bid and unhealthy to the last degree? With a 
far more vigorous emphasis upon what we do believe 
than we have ever yet had, do we not need also (as Dr. 
Hedge strongly urged in Boston a year or two ago) to 
put a great deal more tremendous emphasis than we are 
putting upon what we do not believe? Did any good 
cause ever go forward only by zeal, by fearlessness, by 
faith in itself, by saying its full word of both affirmation 
and denial, by persistent and uncompromising aggress- 
iveness? As Unitarians we like to be respected. Is 
there any way in which we can win the respect of friend 
or foe half so well as by going to work in dead earnest 
to proclaim the truth given us of God to proclaim, and 
to do the work given us to do? 

In this age, when insincerity is eating the life out of 
the popular churches everywhere, so that it is increas- 
ingly plain that if there is to be an honest religion for 
the intelligent classes of this country at all, Unitarian- 
ism must furnish it, is it not time that we were awaking 
to the responsibility that ison us? Do we not deserve 
to be despised by ourselves, treated with indifference if 
not contempt by the Christian denominations around 
us, and be forgotten by the ages to come, if we do not 
manifest more courage, more independence, more faith 
in our cause, more zeal, more self-forgetting devotion, 
more of all those qualities which fit a people for leader- 
ship in a great religjous movement, than we have yet 
displayed? 

For one, I believe with all my heart—I believe 
with a belief that grows more intense every day, 
that Unitarianism is the gospel of this age—the highest 
thing, the most vitally important thing offered to the 
religious world; and it seems to me the time has come 
for us all to feel so, and to begin with a fervor and fire 
like that of Luther or Paul or Jesus, telling people so 


everywhere in this land. I think the word we want 
everywhere to put on our banner is “ Aggressiveness.” 
We have got the truth. Let us have the devotion and the 
courage that will “give it to others. Let us have that 
spirit which will say, “ Woe is meif I preach not this 
gospel ”’—the negative side of it and the positive side of 
it (for they are both one) and all sides of it, until we get 
its light shining and its fire burning in the hearts of all 
men. If we had earnestness and aggressiveness half 
commensurate with the value of the gospel we have to 
preach we should to-day be making more rapid gains 
than any other religious body in the world. 

I hope this will be one of the subjects which we shall 
be permitted to discuss and get mightily warmed up 
over, at the coming Conference in St. Louis. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., March 10. 


IS FINANCIAL HONESTY A UNITARIAN VIRTUE? 


The comments of Unity upon the Leicester, Mass., 
parish fund, give the impression to one reader that the 
editor thinks the arbiters failed in loyalty to true Uni- 
tarian principles in not upholding Mr. Weston’s right to 
receive the income of Mr. Southgate’s bequest. 

Which raises certain questions. Does it accord with 
Unitarian principles to be less than sternly just.in all 
matters of money, especially of other men’s money, 
without regard to the consideration as to who may 
be hurt by the justice. For illustration: a testator leaves 
a fund for the support of Unitarianism, which he calls 
Liberal Christian, with the injunction that it shall not 
be expended in maintaining any “isms,” or any views 
such as regular Unitarians of his day might call “ ultra, 
foreign or discordant.” 

Presently a preacher in the pulpit whose support is 
thus provided for, declares with all modesty, but with 
much figmness, that he does not count himself a denom- 
inational Unitarian nor a Christian. The preacher is 
both bright and good, but it requires so much squeezing 
to fit him into the clothes of the testator’s ideal minister 
that those garments might as well be thrown away; or, in 
other words, the will-maker had better have confined 
himself to leaving his money for the promotion of relig- 
ion without a Unitarian label, if his intention is to be 
interpreted so as to apply to the present claimant. 

Will the glory of God, or the glory of something 
opposite, be upheld if Unitarian ministers, to whom, as 
presumptively straight-forward men, is left the duty of 
settling the rights of the case, should adjudge that the 
money had better be paid where it will do the most 
good, without too rigid regard to what the testator re- 
quested to be done? Is there much doubt what a body 
of clear-headed laym€n would decree as the right course 
between disputants in such a case? 

Isithe encouragement of free thought and of progress 
in rétigious opinions a more important duty than the 
maintenance of a nice sense of honor in dealing with 
money which was put into our hands to be spent, not as 
we should delight to spend it, but as the donor said he 
preferred to have it used? 

I sometimes suspect that in our zeal not to be out- 


Stripped by anybody in the maintenance of the rights 
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of the private intellect and conscience, we arein danger| Oddly enough, the same sort of question hasjust come 
of leaving behind sundry minor principles of common | before the Vice-Chancellor in England, a perfect Gallio 
morals, and of forgetting that the first business of the in indifference. It wasa Calvinistic trust-deed. Eleven 
religious man is, not to show how superior he is to the | trustees were on one side, and ten trustees and the min- 
law of commonplace right and wrong, but how much | ister on the other. The Vice-Chancellor, who must 
more jealously he stands up for it than do unreligious | have abominated the Calvinism of the deed, decided for 


and unthinking people. the stiff eleven, as against the more lax ten. He had to 
Matters of church property often involve puzzles as to | decide so. Respectfully yours, 
whether the spirit or the letter should be followed ; but Epwarp E. HALgE. 


when the ministry is called upon to solve such puzzles,, Roxbury, Mass., March 4, 1881. 
it had better take great pains to keep its skirts clear of | = = | | 


the suspicion that interest rather than absolute justice | “DI ( f Fi 

is the turning weight of its decision. ofes from fhe “Field. 
GrorGce A. THAYER. | | . ERE TS Sate =e za 

_ South Boston, March 7, 1881. Buriineton, lowa.—Rev. J. N. Trask has been quiet- 


ly feeling his way into the missionary possibilities of 
this place, renting his hall and running his own risks. 
He has held Sunday services there for several weeks. 


THE LEICESTER TRUST DEED. 
To the Editor of Unity: 

Deak Sir—I am surprised and sorry to learn that the io 
decision of a board of referees, as to the meaning of Mr., %4G!NAW.—A writer in the Morning Herald accounts 
Isaac Southgate’s will, has been supposed in some quar- for Mr. Connor’s large audiences from the fact that “he 
ters to be their definition of Unitarianism, or of the _is the only minister in town unfettered by a creed. What 
duties of a preacher. ‘the people want is the truth, uttered frankly and freely, 

I was one of those'referees—and venture to write to | PY # mam who believes it, and such an one they will hear 
you to say, that the real question before us was the. gladly.” : . 
question as to what Mr. Southgate meant, or said he Curistrmas Art.—The Prang prizes for the designs of 


meant. We had then to decide whether Mr. Weston | Christmas cards of 1881 are already awarded, as follows; 
was such a preacher as Mr. Southgate’s money was to/ First prize, of one thousand dollars, to Elihu Vedder: 
pay. Mr. Weston left no difficulty as to his position or! second prize, of five hundred dollars, to Miss Dora — 
opinions. His statements are perfectly frank. He is’ Wheeler; third prize, of three hundred dollars, to C. C. 


alive and can tell what he means. But Mr. Southgate Coleman; fourth prize, of two hundred dollars, to Miss 
is dead, and has left a trust, defined in terms chosen by Rosina Emmet. 


nineest, waren mts Be aenatenee oe meee weet ney New York City.—Rabbi Kohler, formerly of this city, 
say, without any reference to him for explanation. 


Wena 
The Unitartan Church at Leicester, therefore, if it ac- | oe, colar ee Ee rein eOrenEM, wr wees, 
cept Mr. Southgate’s money, is hampered with an iron-- eo ewer — — ay Va ee See 
clad and unchangeable creed, and this a creed drawn up| a ree a eaenge' pee ste eee 
under a condition of things such as does not exist now. | oe See Fone ae Cerne or eer eee oe ee 
I know no other Unitarian Church so hampered. And law of the Fen tateuch, but in the unwritten law, th 
the position of the Church in Leicester, and of Mr. Wes | divine revelation to man of ethical truth. | 


ton, is entirely exceptional for this reason. . BrooKLyn.—Our readers have noticed that the orator 

In any other of our churches Mr. Weston could preach of Plymouth Church has found it necessary to cancel all 
a thousand years, if they liked to hearhim. True, he) his lecture engagements that he may devote himself to 
Says in so many words, “I do not call myself a Unita. a revival season. A declining. membership, and the 
rian.” But he showed to my satisfaction that he preached | “down town” situation, are suggested as reasons for this 
“those broad and generous views of God which are | sudden change of methods; but then it is the unexpected 


known by the name Unitarian.” I tried hard to per-| that generally happens in this church, and in life. 
suade myself that under this clause in Mr. South-. 


gate’s will he could be retained; though it is clear FROM OVER THE SEA.—Rev. Silas Farrington, pastor of 
enough that Mr. Southgate himself would have turned | °"¢ °f the Unitarian Churches in Manchester, England, 
in his grave, if he could, at the suggestion. But the whose letters, signed a F.,” have so often delighted the 
whole will niakes it clear that Mr. Southgate meant just | readers of the Christan Register, is to make a home visit 
what he said—that the preacher shall be “identified | © this country in June. Mr. Farrington organized All 
with the faith herein mentioned.” This faith is men- | 5°48 Church, Janesville, Wis., and was for several years 
tioned in. half a dozen ways. It \is called “the |/% Pastor. We hope his face may be iota by Western 
good cause of Liberal Christianity.” < regards his | as well as Eastern friends during his visit. 


gift as continuing the church he found and endows. | _ Crncinnati.—Bro. Wendte keepsthings lively, to say 
Now he did not mean by this to admit into that pulpit | the least, within his diocese. The bishop of the Episco- 
what Mr. Weston describes as “a Unitarian, a Christian, | pal Church, in a pastoral letter, urges his flock to keep 
a Mohammedan, an Atheist or a Jew, providing their| away from the Unity Club Sunday lectures, and the 
one purpose is to build up the Kingdom of Truth in the attendance runs up to an average of fourteen hundred. 
world.” _He preaches a sermon on the public schools of Cincin- 
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nati, using “ great plainness of speech” concerning the 
School Board. Whereupon the board elect him to fill a 
vacancy in their number, which honor he promptly 
declines. 


Denver, Cotorapo.—Unity church is in a Halleluia 
mood just now. The American Unitarian Association 
kindly gave the society one thousand dollars, which in- 
spired the friends of the church to pay every cent of its 
$4,000 debt. That isdone. The church is situated on 
one of the most delightful and convenient street corners 
in Denver; and on many Sundays now the audience 
that attends the services finds the church almost too 
small tohold it. There are many free-thinking religious 
people in the busy, growing capital of Colorado. 


Drs Morngs, lowa.—A special bit of good news comes 
to us from this place. Just as the faithful but small and 
poor society which were gathered by the missionary 
hand of Mr. Effinger, four years ago, and are now being 
brooded by our earnest missionary, Mr. Hunting, were 
settling down to what seemed to be a long task,—the rais- 
ing of money tq buy a lot upon which, in the years to 
come,a church might be built, a loyal Mary of the 
flock surprised and gladdened the little band by pre- 
senting to it an admirable lot for the purpose. The 
rejoicing in Unitarian Hall on the 6th inst. we feel all 
the way here. The problem of land-getting was sud- 
denly changed to the more inspiring task of house- 
building. It will be built. 


Inurnois.—The L[llinois Fraternity of Liberal Religious 
Societies holds its spring session at Sheffield, April 12th- 
14th. B. F. Underwood has recently been making a 
lecture tour through this State, visiting Whitehall, Gales- 
burg, Sandwich, Plano and Quincy, at all of which 
places he reports large number of “ Liberals.” A large 
number of the Liberals that rally around Underwood at 
these points have but little interest in the Liberal- 
ism which Unity represents, yet we are sure that many 
in the audiences of Mr. Underwood would welcome our 
added word, “in Religion,” to his Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character. There are those who are ready to 
follow the destruction of bigotry with the construction 
of reverence, adding to the sentences of science the 
accent of worship. All these we count as Unity con- 
stituents if we only could find them out. We commend 
the search for them to the Fraternity above mentioned, 
and hope to meet, at least a few of them, at Sheffield. 


LENTEN Srensze.—The following suggestion to the clergy 
in his diocese, by Bishop Ireland, deserves circulation 
and observance beyond his jurisdiction: 


1. Theclergyman will do well to “explain to his flock 
the importance for them of the rules of hygiene, and 
their duty to study and observe them. 

2. He should see that the rules are daily observed 
within buildings under his own control, churches and 
school houses. _—. 

3. In instances of death from contagious diseases, he 
should prevent public funerals. 

4. In his visits to his parishoners, especially the 

or, he — to call their attention to this subject of 

ygiene and notice whatever defects may be observable 


in and around their dwellings. A word from him in the 
right direction will work wonders. 


5. Asa leader of thought, and one who by his pro- 
fession is obliged to labor for the good of others, he 
should be first among those who labor for the formation 
of boards of health and. other sanitary organizations to 
improve the public health. Such organizations do good, 


especially in smaller communities, villages, and country 
settlements. 


Toronto.—Rev. Hilary Bygrave, formerly of Hudson, 
Mass., was installed on the 13th ult. as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church of this place, at which service Bro- 
Cutler, of Buffalo, reminded the expectant parish that 
many a congregation has been disappointed, after it has 
settled a new minister, simply because the people have 
left the entire care and responsibility of the parish to 
rest upon his shoulders. At his coming the people were 


all aglow. Great expectations were entertained. It was (~ 


supposed that the new man was so strong, so learned, so 
eloquent, so wise, so genial, and would be so popular, 
that at once he would arouse the drowsy, interest the 
indifferent, attract the worldly-minded, make peace 
among the croakers, bury old feuds, silence the church 
gossips, and create such a sensation throughout the com- 
munity that the dull and sluggish society would start 
into new life, and enter upon*a career of unprecedented 
prosperity! Such expectations are most unwise, and 
injurious alike to pastor and people. He urged them 
not to stand off and say, “ Let us see what he will do for 
us.” Rather say, “Come, let us see what we all can do, 
minister and people!” “ You,” he said, “ have as much to 
do in reaching the people as he has.” 


Wuy Nor?—W. H. S.,in the Free Religious Index, 
seconds Uniry’s motion for a Channing-Parker Memorial 
Building, in Boston, as follows: 


‘“‘At the last National Conference of Unitarians, in Sar- 
atoga, an association was formed, one of whose express 
objects is to raise money for the erection of a ‘Channing 
Memorial Building, in Boston.’ It is designed to serve 
the double purpose of a memorial in honor of Channing, 
and also a home and work-house, where his followers 
and friends may labor for the dissemination of those 
religious ideas which are so intimately associated with 
his name. It is understood that the Unitarians could 
utilize such a building as offices for the Christian Register 
the Unitarian Review, their Sunday School] papers an 
other publications, and also for their business and min- 
isterial meetings. But the Free Religious Association 
also has need of a similar building for‘its purposes. Its 
organ, the Jndez, is tired of ‘boarding round.’ It wants 
a place where it can plant a vine and fig-tree, that it can 
call sweet home, and to whose ample hearth it can wel- 
come its friends from far and near. We need a room for 
business and social meetings, and a hall for our lectures 
in Boston. Now is this proposition of Unity altogether 
impracticable? Why cannot the Unitarians and Free 
Religionists, in the name of Channing and Parker, unite 
their efforts, and erect a Channing-Parker Memorial, that 
will serve all our practical needs, and at the same time 
do honor to each of these great names, and more,—unite 
in educational, reformatory, and philanthropic work | 
those whose aims are essentially identical. Names 
should not divide those whose aims would unite.” 


EpIToRIAL Preacuine.—Our friend, W. H. Page, editor 
of the St. Joseph Gazette, preaches through the columns 
of his paper a telling little sermon on “ Theological 
Charlatanism,” from which we clip the following: 

“Talmage comes along and defiantly tells God Al- 


| mighty that, if he has not sent one hundred thousand 
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souls to heaven, he wishes to be counted a ‘dead fail- 
ure!’ 

Well, what is the result? The ten thousands of mor- 
bid and spiritually angular people, who listen to him 
on Sunday or reed his sermonsin the Monday morning 
dailies, fom New York to St. Louis, follow him 
in his fall from reverence. It is but one step (and 
a very logical one) from Talmage to Ingersoll. 
And yet Talmage and his following decry Ingersoll! 
When the true spirit of a religious idea is gone, the 
body soon decomposes. 

Meanwhilea large and growing class of thoughtful peo- 
ple, who are not comforted by shells and dry bones, turn 
from Talmageism and are forced to work out their own 
salvation without Mr. Talmage’s marvelously suc- 
cessful ageney. The churches, however, are ee opt | to 
follow Talmage in his denunciation of these pe 
plain English, this charlatan of the Brooklyn le 
cle is bringing religion ‘ pure and undefiled,’ into disre- 
pute, and allthe churches, except the most liberal ones, 
are losing. They will, unless a change is made, receive 
more and more the masses of thinking people who deem 
reverence more than dogmas.” 


It is a pity to hide so good a preacher as this behind 
the type, and we hope soon to see Bro. Page where he 
belongs—in the Liberal pulpit. 


a 
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SHAKESPEARE. 
FROM THE VESPER CLUB—CHICAGO. 


Dear Sir :—In response to your appeal in the Club, in 
your issue of March Ist, concerning Shakespeare-study, 
_ I venture to present these few opinions. 
founded upon a very extensive experience, but they may 
be true. The principal question that arises in any Club 
proposing to commence the study of Shakespeare, is the 
important one of method: how shall he be read? Shall 
we attempt to read entire plays aloud at the meetings, 
or only passages or selected scenes ?—or shall all actual 
reading on the subject be done at home and before the 
meeting, and all the time of the meeting be devoted to 
comment and discussion? Either plan has merits, and 

circumstances should force the balance of decision. 

_ Ifthe Club is composed of beginners in literature, 
who have no knowledge of Shakespeare, it is undoubt- 
edly better to begin with the simpler method of reading 
orally, and of connecting query and comment with the 
progress of the reading; and to read whole plays or se- 
lections merely, as the Club proposes to take up many or 
few plays, and as it has time to give to each. Doubtless 
Clubs of this sort are found useful and pleasant, else why 
would they exist in such numbers as they do? But there 
are very considerable arguments and cautions that must 
be given against them, and the greatest is this: that 
any book to be truly understood and enjoyed must be 
read and pondered in the closet,—must be met and con- 
versed with as we would meet and converse with our 
heart’s nearest friend,—alone, and with the sanctity 
of privacy. We should apply.Emerson’s dictum to 
reading as well as to conversation: “When we look 
for the highest benefits of conversation, the Spartan 
rule of one to one is usually enforced.” In reading 
Shakespeare, for the first time, in a Club or mixed 
company, there is continual and imminent danger 


They are not. 


of half-understanding and misunderstanding him, and 
the fine flavor and enjoyment of first reading is cor- 
rupted and almost lost-to us. 

On the other hand, while there are many benefits 
and pleasures to be derived from a Club which meets 
only to discuss and converse about an author, its dangers 
—the dangers of dilettanteism and second-hand enthu- 
siasm—are fully as fearful as those that threaten a Club of 
the more modest sort. Nevertheless, I consider that the 
only vital and the paramount advantage to be gotten from 
any Club is that of literary society, of the sympathy of 
kindred tastes, and the stimulation of association and in- 
tercourse with intelligent and unconventional people. 
Beyond that there really is not much to be desired or to 
be obtained. But in the study of Shakespeare, when it is 
undertaken by one who relies upon himself to do all the 
work (as he should and must), and hopes to secure sym- 


| pathy and suggestion only, from the club, association and 


club work is commendable. Practically, then, what one 
needs is direction and order in study. The student’s 
course should be simple and straight-forward. First, 
above all, he should read Shakespeare. It is useless to 
advise him to shun and ignore the commentators. They 
press in on all sides, and are not to be rebuffed. Hence, 
a better wisdom is for him not to attempt to entirely 
escape their clutches, but to make himself invulnerable 
against them, to put on the armor of judgment and crit- 
icism, and to fight them with their own weapons. Then 
he can read Shakespeare as he would Virgil or Homer, 
swimming through a sea of notes and comments, but 
able at last to know his author, to read him in solitude 
and to enjoy him in secret, far removed from his clam- 
orous commentators. 

However, the useful aids to the study of Shakespeare 
are not very numerous. Much in Prof. Dowden’s Shake- 
speare Primer will be found very useful to every student; 
and it contains (as to matters of fact) all the comment 
that an intelligent reader would want in studying this 
writer. In addition to that book he would find interest- 
ing reading in either Rolfe’s, Hudson’s or the Clarendon 
Press’ single volume editions of the plays, as well as 
some comment in Lowell’s Essay on Shakespeare (Among 
My Books, Ist series), Hudson’s Life, Art and Characters 
of Shakespeare, and various other non-technical essays 
on the poet. R. G. White’s articles on Shakespeare are 
generally lively reading. 

Chicago, March 10, ’81. C. I. F. 


FROM THE MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT CLUB.—JANESVILLE. 


The following “ Hints” have accrued from the Shake- 
speare Studies of Mutual Improvement Club, Janesville. 

1.—Let the programme be laid out and parts assigned 
before the season’s study commences. The programme 
must grow naturally out of the Play, and not the Play 
be fitted to any programme. 

2.—If the Plot of the Play is given early in the study 


| it dulls the edge of curiosity, and leaves the student pre- 


pared to read for whatever the Play contains and not for. 
the story. 


3.—In concise papers, give the scenes of the Play 
under study a date and “local habitation ” in the world’s 
history. Inthe study of Macbeth, the paper on Scotland 
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and the Scotch of the 11th Century, accompanied by a black- 
board map, gave the setting of the Play; in the study 
of Richard the Third, a blackboard outline of the Geneal- 
ogy of the Kings, from Edward I. to Richard III., proved 
a valuable aid to study. 

Endeavor to study the Play in the spirit of the age in 
which it is cast, by picturing to the mind’s eye its domes- 
tic life, customs, manners, amusements, dress, food, etc. 

4.—Character studies are most profitable when derived 
first-hand from Shakespeare only ; consult critics after- 
wards. Conversational methods have proven valu- 
able. This method first took shape for us in the study 
of Julius Cesar. Fifteen of the noble Romans were as- 
signed to as many attendants, with a view of passing an 
examination on the following points: 

1.—Leading traits of the Character. 
2.—His or her part in the Play. 
3.—Best lines. 
The result was that at the following meeting fifteen of | 


the persons present, at least, were fresh from the reading | 
of the play, with a special object in view, and an hour | 


and a half (all too short) was spent in lively conversa- 
tion in which nearly all joined. There was no speech- 
making or monologue, but vivacious exchange of ideas. 


5.— Without a competent person to act as leader, the’ : 
executive part of the Club consists of a committee of | 


seven, with a rotating leadership. The influence of this 


plan is to make closer students of the workers, avoid a } 
one-sided work, and preserve a roundness in the aggre- 


gate. 

6.—For two seasons our Club has studied Shakespeare 
on the above plan. Reading as little as possible, either 
of the play or of the commentators at the meeting. 
The first season some eighteen evenings were given to 
“The Tempest,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “Julius 
Cesar” and “ Hamlet.” This season we have just fin- 
ished our course on four more plays, and the programme 
itself will furnish perhaps the clearest hint of our 
method. Generally an evening was given to each 
topic marked with a Roman numeral, and each subject 
marked with an Arabic numeral was assigned to some 
one fora written paper or conversational study. 


MACBETH. 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


. Scotland and the Scotch of the Eleventh Century. 
. Sources of the Play. 
. Plot of the Play. 
II.—OUTLINE STUDIES. 
. Witches and Witchcraft. 
. Lady Macbeth. 
Macbeth. 
Macduff. 


. Motives to Crime. 

. The Play as a Study of Conscience. 

. Macbeth’s Place in Literature. 

. Which is the more Guilty—Macbeth or Lady Macbeth ? 


IV.—CONVERSATIONAL REVIEW. 
1. Noblest Lines. 
. Contributions of the Play to the Proverbs and Familiar Quota- 
tions of Literature and Life. 
8. What is the Artistic Value of the Witches? 
4. Difficult Passages and Obscure Phrases. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
I.—CELTIC AND GOTHIC ELEMENTS. 
. Gothic and Celtic Words,—Original signification. 
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III.—ETHICAL STUDIES. 


Pome Fond 


i) 


2. Robin Goodfellow and His Companions. 
3. Original Sources of the Play. 


Il.—CLASSICAL ELEMENTS. 


_ 


. Athens. 
. Contributions of Athens to this Play. Other Classical Allusions. 
. The Story of Pyramus and Thisbe in Literature. 
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“THE RUDE MECHANICALS.’’—THE COMMON LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S DAY. 


5, Introduction to the By-play. 

. Language of the “ Mechanicals explained ; ’’ their Blunders and 
unintentional wit, etc., annotated. 

3. Reading of the By-play. 


IV.—8 YNTHESIS. 


1. Unity of the Play—What does it consist in” 

2. Happy Analogies and Dainty Conceits. 

8. Midsummer Night’s Dream and the Utilitarian. 
written? What good has it done? 

M. N. D. classified. What are its fellows in Literature? 

5. What are the Favorite Lines?—A Conversation. 

6. What Lesson does the Play teach? . 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 
I.—HISTORY OF THE TIMES WITH NO REFERENCE TO PLAY. 


. The 15th Century. Its Civilization. 
(a) Political. 
(b) Aesthetics, Architecture, Art. 
(c) Religion,—Crusades, Cathedrals. 
2. England 1477—1485. 
(a) Condition of Society, Education, etc. 
(6) Language and Literature. 
(c) Commerce, Trades, Buildings. 
(d) Local Religion. 
(e) War of the Roses. 
(f) Genealogy of the Kings, outline on blackboard. 


Il.— BIOGRAPHY AND CHARACTERIZATION. 


Historical in fact, Shakespearean in characterization, given if 

possible from brief notes and Shakespeare’s own words. 
1. Margaret of Anjou. 

. Edward IV. and Elizabeth. 

Edward VY. and his Family. 

. Richard III. 

Clarence and his Family. 

Brakenbury, Tyrrel, The Tower. 

Dukes of Buckingham, Norfolk, Oxford. 

. Earl of Richmond. 

. Lords Stanley, Catesby, Rivers, Dorset, Grey. 

. The Clergy in the Play. 

. Duchess of York. 
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III.—CRITICISM. 


. Sources and History of the Play. 

. The Play on the Stage. 

. Act IV., Scene IV. explained. 

. Richard III. in Henry VI. 

. The Play upon Words in this Play. 

. The Play compared with Hamlet, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice. 


IV.—ETHICAL STUDY AND GENERAL RESUME. 


1. What is the central thought of the Play? 
2. What is its great moral lesson? 

8. What is the impression it gives of England? Isit just? 

4. What is the impression it gives of Human Nature? Is it just? 
5 

6 

7 
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. What are the redeeming phases in the Play? 

. This Play as a Study of Conscience. 

. How much did the body of Richard, ‘‘deformed, unfortunate, gia 

scarce half made up,” have to do with his Morals? 
8. Memorable Lines. 
9. Familiar Quotations. 
KING 
I.—THE ANTE-ROMAN AND THE ANTE-CHRISTIAN BRITAIN. 


1. The Celts,—Origin, Race Characteristics; Their part in History ; 
Present Representatives. 

2. Its Geography,—Ancient names and places, origin and meaning 
of Britain; Albion, Cymry, Czrleon, Camelot. 

3. Its Religion, Literature and Heroes,—Druids, Bards, Merlin, 
Arthur. 
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4. The Round Table Cycle in Literature,—Geoffry of Monmouth 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, Lear, Fairies in M. N. D., Witches 
in Macbeth, Idyls of Kings, Boadicea, etc. 

[I.—OUTLINES. | 

. The Story of Lear as found in Pre-Shakespeare Literature. | 

. The Unkind King of Paphlagonia, in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, | 

. Date of Shakespeare’s writing ;—History of the Text. | 

. The Plot of the Play, without comment. | 

| 
| 


of Ow 


. Critique of Scene VII., Act ITI. 
III.—CHARACTER STUDIES. 


1. The following to be characterized in extracts not more than six 
lines long, each character assigned to a different person. 


(a) King Lear. (f) Gloster. 
(6) Goneril. (g) Edgar. | 
(c) Regan. (hk) Edmund. 
(d) Cordelia. (4) Kent. 
(e) Cornwall. (j) “ The Fool.” 
(k) Albany. 
Carefully written papers: 
2. King Lear. o. ‘The Fool.” 
3. Cordelia. 6. Kent. 
i 


4. The Gloster Family. . Reading of Act ITI.., 
Scene IV. with the best lines memorized. 


IV.— CRITICAL STUDIES. 


1. Was Lear insane before the cruelty of the daughters ? 

. Was he “ more sinned against than sinning?” 

. What was the bitterest draught in Lear's cup of woe,—his own, 

injustice to Cordelia or his daughters’ injustice to him ? 

. Cordelia,—Are there defects in her character ? 

5. “ The Fool,’”—Was he a boy ora man? Was he foolish ? 

6. Of the various pictures of mental suffering in this Play, which 
is the greatest? 

7. Which is the greater Play, Hamlet or King Lear ? 

8. The Denoument in the Pre-Shakespeare Lear; in Tate’s version. 
Compare merits of each. Should Lear be restored to the 
throne for perfect artistic effect ? 

9. Reading of the famous description of Dover Cliffs in Act IV. 

Scene VI. 


Janesville, March 12, 1881. 
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COMMITTEE. 


A precious thing is all the more precious to us if it has 
been won by work or economy; and if public libraries 
were half as costly as public dinners, or books cost the 
tenth part of what bracelets do, even foolish men and 
women might sometimes suspect there was good in read- 
ing, a8 well as in munching and sparkling; whereas the 
very cheapness of literature is making even wise people 
forget that if a book is worth reading it is worth buying. 
No book is worth anything which is not worth much; 
nor is it serviceable, until it has been read and re-read, 
and loved, and loved again; and marked, so that you 
can refer to the passages you want in it. Bread of flour 
is good; but there is bread, sweet as honey, if we would 
eat it, in a good book; and the family must be poor in- 
deed which, once in their lives, cannot, for such multi- 
pliable barley-loaves, pay their baker’s bill.— Ruskin. 


“They that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak.” There’s a text that needs no candle to 
show it; it shines by its own light. It’s plain enough 
you get into the wrong road in this life, if you run after 
this and that, only for the sake of making things easy 
and pleasant for yourself. * * * If you’ve gota 
man’s heart and soul in you, you can’t be easy a making 
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THEODORE PARKER, 
AND THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


BY R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 


(The references are mainly to Frothingham’s “ Life of Parker,” under 
the abbreviation “‘ Life;’’ and to Parker’s “ Discourse of Religion,” Put- 


'nam’s edition, under the abbreviation “‘ D, o. R.”’) 


Lesson VI. 


REVOLT. 


1. Estrangement. 
Soon after his settlement it was apparent to many of 
his clerical brethren that he had reached a different 


world of thonght and feeling from theirown. Of the 


real character and ultimate tendency of his views, they 
could have no satisfactory opinion. The fountains of 
foreign speculation at which he drank were sealed to 
most of them, but they saw clearly the immediate peril 
of novel and destructive statements, in unsettling the 
opinions of their congregations. Therefore they avoided 
exchanging pulpits with him. Apropos the fear of nov- 
elties, tell the story of the man who one morning as he 
walked in a dense fog over the moorland, trembled at a 
terrible object coming at him. Was it a furious bull? 
Or a wild horse? It came nearer and nearer until, at 
last, the figure spoke and said, “Good morning, brother 
John.” 


2. Open Revolt. 


The occasion was an ordination sermon at South 
Boston, May 19, 1841. The theme, “The transient and 
permanent in Christianity.” If we read-it out of its 
historical connection, we should say it was simply 
a forcible and instructive discourse. But half the 
power of a sermon comes from the man, the time and 
the congregation. (1.) The preacher’s spirit was fervid. 
His manner was suggestive of present antagonists. 
“The moral earnestness that throbbed in the speaker’s 
heart and thrilled to his fingers’ end, made itself felt 
like the presage of revolution.” (Life, p. 152.) The 
audience was acutely sensitive. The heated torrent of 
speech was itself repugnant. They were largely clergy- 
men and devoted churchmen who believed in modera- 
tion and caution of tone, as well as of thought. The 
sermon seemed to them a manifesto against Unitarian 
Christianity, and an impeachment of its ministers. 
Parker always denied the charge of making personal 
references in his closing remarks. His denial is enough. 


your own bed, and leaving the rest to lie on the stone. 
—Adam Bede. 


As Plato entertained some friends in a room where 
there was a couch richly ornamented, Diogenes came in, 
very dirty, as usual, and getting upon the couch, and 
trampling on it, said, “I trample upon the pride of 


Plato.” Plato mildly answered, “But with greater pride, 


Diogenes !”— Erasmus. 
“It is not advisable to get out of doors without anything 


Yet, if he had so glanced at his brethren, the peroration 
could hardly have been more direct and scathing, or 
more expressive of his subsequent feeling toward some 
of them. Allusion was made to “wordly motives,” 
“Gold and Ease,” “ daily contact with men of low aims,” 
and to “Terror,” as the secrets of unworthy ministerial 
conduct. Then came the passage, “Alas for that man 
who consents to think one thing in his closet and preach 


on your head, or into company without anything in it.” 


| another in his pulpit. God shall judge him in his mercy 
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not man in his wrath. But, over his study, and over his 
pulpit, might be writ Emptiness; on his canonical robes, 
on his forehead and right hand, Deceit, Deceit.” It was 
manifest that Parker revolted alike from the conserva- 
tive spirit and the esoteric method. (2.) He stood as 
an avowed religious reformer. This sermon was the 
matin bell of popular New England liberalism. 


3. Consequences. 


From this time he was ecclesiastically almost alone. 

(a) Personal relations were, for the most part, unimpaired ; 
those who disliked him, disliked him still; those who 
had been friends, though grieved at his warlike spirit 
and changed views, continued cordial, personal fellow- 
ship. As oneof them wrote, “I am sorty that a brother 
whose feelings and whose motives I so much esteem and 
love should feel under the necessity of publishing doc- 
trines that, in my opinion, arg inconsistent with faith in 
Christianity as a special revelation, and in Christ as 
“the anointed of God’—doctrines whose avowal neces- 
sarily prevents an interchange of pulpits between us. 
But this is all I have against you. Against you? No, 
between us, I mean,as a bar.” (Life, p. 169.) Those 
who fought his opinions most vigorously were in many 
cases his truest and most valued friends to the last. Of 
course, there were imperious men, and mere partizans 
of every sort, who eyed him as a curiosity of unbelief 
and of contumacious self-assertion. There were weak 
men who indulged in transports of public censure and 
of private apology. But the heart of Unitarianism, while 
sternly self-defensive, was also anxious to be just to his 
sincerity and piety. 

(b) Ecclesiastical action. See the course of the Boston 
Association in the case of Mr. Sargeant (Life, p. 212), and 
the omission of Mr. Parker’s name,from the list of preach- 
ers of the Thursday lecture. (Life, p. 214). All this 
seemed paltry to him, but it was only in a line with the 
policy of his friends who refused to exchange pulpits 
with him. The Association had too much of the Theo- 
dore Parker nature about them to be weakly combative. 
It is hard to see the faces of the enemy when the smoke 
of battle rolls between. 

Read about the Association meeting. (Life, p. 161.) 
It was a battle scene, but, at its close, up rose radical and 
conservative alike, Gannett, Bartol, Robbins, and others 
with such expressions of personal regard that Parker 
went out overwhelmed with emotion. 

(c) General indecision. The denomination was divided 
between respect for the liberty of prophesying, and dread 
of heretical views. We want everybody to say their true 
thought, but ought we to encourage their teaching 
when it opposes our convictions? Is there a way out? (3). 


4. Work. 

Parker was not the man to posture in the public view 
asa martyr. He worked with renewed ardor. Within a 
year he had given a course of lectures in Boston and 
published them. They form his best literary production, 
“A discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion.” Then 
he translated “De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament.”’ 


5. Europe, 1843. | 
Work and worry had impaired his health. A friend 


? 


found him means for a year’s rest in travel. His fame 
had preceded him, especially in Germany. The same 
causes which separated him from the provincial culture 
of Boston, made him especially interesting to the pro- 
vincial culture of Germany. He returned fortified in 
opinion, and more determined on theological reform. 
Read the letter he addressed to the Boston Association. 
(Life, p. 218). Would it not have been better to have 
left the past without even a glance, and gone on future- 
ward? Had the fellowship he craved been accorded, 
was he the sort of man to reform from within? (4) 


Themes for Conversation. 


1. Sermons. Why go to hear a third-rate preacher, when the papers 
report verbatim the greatest efforts of pulpit masters? The effect of 
a sermon depends largely on the mood of the hearer. The church, 
the preliminary worship, sacred songs, all tone the mind. The look, 
the character of the preacher, and one’s personal relations to him, all 
help to determine our impressions. Reading sermons delivered to 
other people is something like reading other people’s letters. A poor 
letter from a dear friend about your affairs is more interesting than 
the best composition directed to some one else. Each sermon should 
be written for a specific audience and time. 

2. Esoteric Method. Teaching only those qualified to understand, 
or the practice of keeping knowlédge secret. This is justifiable in 
the presence of those to whom any facts would be unintelligible or 
injurious. Parents have secrets which it is their duty to keep from 
children. In certain cases, a sick man should not know the truth 
about his own affairs. Certain State secrets should not be disclosed 
prematurely. If you keep secret the first fault of a lad, he may attain 
as high self-respect as if he had not fallen;—talk about it, and he 
may end ina jail. Esotericism is wrong when it involves falsehood, 
or is practiced from purely selfish motives, or to gratify intellectual 
pride. It is right, when it means not teaching before the time, or not 
teaching the wrong persons. 

3. The Way Out. The only way is not to emphasize belief, but union 
of spirit. “There is no reason why men of very different opinions 
in such matters should not worship together.” John Hale, 1619, 
Let the Truth fight its own battles. Speak your conviction, and pass 
on. Hear everything,and keep the peace by patience or withdrawal. 

4. Isolation of Advanced Thinkers. Pioneers cannot have city life. 
The blessing of fuller light should compensate for limited apprecia- 
tion. But it introduces to a more select fellowship, ‘The lowliness 
of Jesus.” See Robertson’s Sermon. 


————— ee ee 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FROM MARCH 1-15. 
THE DuTIESs OF WOMEN. By Frances Power Cobbe. George H. 
Ellis, Boston. 1881. pp.193. $1.00. 


Victor HuGo. M. Barbou. Tran. by Frances A. Shaw. 8. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago. pp. 207. $1.00. ' 


THE PREACHERS’ CABINET. A Hand-book of Illustrations. By Rev. 
Edward W. Thwing. I. K. Funk & Co., New York. pph. 25 cts. 


STANDARD Hymns. Compiled by Rev. Edward P. Thwing. I. K. 
Funk & Co.,New York. pph. 10cts. — 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION TO THE YEAR Two HUNDRED. 
By Chas. B. Waite, A. M. Chicago: C. V. Waite & Co., 1881. $2.50. 

There is a great deal of matter in this book, and it is 
put together with an unprejudiced mind. The author 
has evidently made a laborious and honest attempt to 
solve the questions which are fundamental to Christian- 
ity. The date, authorship, and authenticity of the early 
Christian writings are discussed with copious quotations 
of the opinions of both ancient fathers and modern 
scholars. Parallels are carefully prepared, showing the 
exact relationship between the canonical and apocryphal 
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gospels. This is one of the most’ important features of 
the book. | 

For the general reader, however, the work has some | 
defects. Some one, speaking in great admiration of a) 
certain professor whose head seemed to be full of the 
most varied and unlooked for knowledge, said, “ What a 
mind that man has!” The more discriminating friend 
replied, “No; he hasonly a kitchen to a mind.” And 
we might say of this book, looking at its condensed and 
itemized style, with its facts and quotations drawn from 
so wide a field of reading,—“ It is not history ; it is rather 
the materials for history.” The matter seems to be care- 
fully arranged in the proper periods of time, but needs 
sifting and assimilation. It is not convenient, nor ap- 
parently intended, for an encyclopedia; yet it is tod en- 
cyclopedic to read well. Then its want of perspective, 
and lack of acquaintance with, or appreciation of, the 
best modern writers in this field of criticism, will im- 
pair its quality in the sight of scholars. The citation of 
such names as Whiston and Priestley, Mill, Jones and 
Wiggers, or even Baring-Gould and Kersey Graves, as 
perhaps of equal authority with Ewald, Schleirmacher, 
Tischendorff and Davidson, tends to show a too recent or 
general acquaintance with theological literature. 


Notwithstanding these faults, however, there. are 


doubtless many readers with few available helps who 
would be very much benefited by having such a hand- 
book of early Christian history and criticism as this is, by 
them. It contains a vast deal of information that they 
need. ' It is free from all offensive dogmatism. Even if 
all the conclusions it reaches may notebe endorsed, 
its method is clear, fair, and rational. To such readers 
we cordially recommend it. 3..G. Ie 


DomEsTIC PROBLEMS. By Mrs. A, M. Diaz. James R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston. pp. 236. $1.00. 


A neat little book, written in an unassuming style, upon 
the problem, “ How may woman enjoy the delights of 
culture, and at the same time fulfill her duties to family 
and household?” Thestate of affairs by which woman’s 
work consumes so much of her time and strength that 
it leaves nochance for culture, is owing largely, the author 
thinks, to mistaken ideas of what compose the essen- 
tials of life. The remedy is enlightenment. Woman 
should have broader education, and one which will bet- 
ter prepare her for her highest mission,—the training of 
children, which with many is now a mere “ getting 
along.” The domestic problems cannot be fully solved 
until “the right kind of mothers shall have been raised 
up, and their children grown to maturity.” Simplicity 
in food and dress would also do much towards the solu- 
tion of this important question. I. H. 


MInI@rEeRS’ HAND-Book. By M. J. Savage. George H. Ellis, Boston. 
“1880. pp. 84. 


A most convenient tool for the pocket of a busy minis- 
ter, not by any means the best conceivable, but certainly 
the best procurable. The blank leaves at the back sug- 
gestively hint how each minister may enrich his copy 
for hisown use. The only original matter in the book 
are the eight poems by the compiler and three by his 
brother, Wm. H. Savage. Some of these lines are very 
tender. 


—— 
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* The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead!”’-.. 


“A picture of large size, and containing many figures, 
is being finished by Mr. H. W. Low for the approaching 
exhibition of the Society of American Artists. The scene 
is Nantucket, and the actors a crowd of women of Mar- 
blehead standing near the “Flud Oireson” whom Mr. 
Whittier has immortalized.”—North- Western Christian 
Advocate. 


Boston Decorative Art.—“ Even Bologna sausage is 
dressed up in bands of fine gray linen worked with out- 
line designs suitable for such a porcine subject, when it 
appears on a well-appointed luncheon table. One never 
knows where the decorative lightning is going to strike. 
Who would have suspected an innocent German sausage 
of attracting outline embroidery.”— Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 


Was CARLYLE A Pantueist?—An Englishman once 
wrote to Mr. Carlyle, calling his attention to a newspaper 
debate on his religious opinions, and asked the Chelsea 
sage point-blank: “ Are you a Pantheist?”’ Mr. Carlyle 
answered: “No, never was; nor a fPot-theist either. 
For the rest, never mind these poor people. So far as 
they don’t mean well, the damage is all their own.”—Lit- 
erary News. 


— 


THe New Version.—There seems to be great anxiety 
on the part of some people to see the revised edition of 
the Bible, that they may learn what-changes have been 
made. The trouble with most people will be that they 
don’t know enough about the old Bible to recognize the 
change when they see it. 

We heard a man say that he considered this unauthor- 
ized meddling with and changing of the Sacred Book 
little less than blasphemy. At the time of making the 
remark, he was hunting all through the Book of Job to 
find the quotation, “Make hay while the sun shines.”— 
The Youths’ Companion. 


House Buitpine.—“The time spent, the economy prac- 
ticed, the sweet anticipations, the lingering over small 
details, these make the home far more precious than any 
money value can estimate. Do not, therefore, buy a 
house if you seek a permanent home, but wait and build 
for yourselves. More than the house shall you build. As 
it takes on symmetrical and tasteful proportions, there 
will surely grow in your hearts a tenderer love and a 
truer value of all the good things that cluster round and 
‘center in a genuine home.”—The Star and Covenant. 


: “AND THE CHOIRSANG YANKEE Doop.x.’’—“ Rev. Rob- 
‘ert Collyer was one of the few ministers who felt that it 
‘was his duty to protest against slavery, come what 
might. He told the deacons of his congregation of his 
intent, who prayed him to reconsider it, as he would 
“burst up the church.” He answered like an Anglo- 
American, “ Then it has got to burst.” He entered his 
pulpit in Chicago, and began his protesting sermon. The 
war was coming then, but had not broken out. He had 
not spoken long before he observed a commotion at the 
end of the church. The hearers were conversing from 


| nd to pew. The buzzing voices travelled near to him. 


e thought the church was about to “ burst up” before 
he had made his protest, when, seeing that he was igno- 
rant of the cause of the commotion, a hearer leaped up 
and called out that the “Southerners had fired upon 
Fort Sumpter.” That was the news that set the wor- 
shippers on fire. All the church leaped up with incon- 
ceivable emotion. ‘“ Then,” said the brave preacher, “ I 
shall take a new text,—‘ Let him who has no sword sell 
a oe and buy one.’” Then all the church went 
mad,—Mr. Collyer said he was as mad as any of them,— 
and the choir sang “ Yankee Doodle.”—G. i. Holyoake in 
“The Index.” | 
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Wm. Potts, $1.50; Rev. J. L. Douthit, $1.50; Mrs. Caro- 
line A. Ingham, $6.00; Mrs. J.-H. Cushin ’ $2.25 : D. B. 
Frankenburger, $1.25 ; G. 1. Storer, $1.25; Mrs. H. Wilde. 
$1.50; Mrs. J. D. Harvey, $1. RO; Mrs. Florence L. 
Cruft, $1.50; Rev. J. L. Dinsmore, $4.35: J. W. Marshall, 
$5.00; Mrs. 'B. M. Conant, $1.50; Gen. Jas. C. Veatch, 
$5.00; Ward Lamson, $1 50; Mrs. Geo. P. ast ig $1. 25: 
Mrs. Emma Ashley $1. 25 ; Prof. I. H. Lan ley, "$1.25 : 
Rev. Chas. A. Wamalear, $1. 50; Dr. A. H. Hoy, $1.50; 
Miss A. W. Abbott, $1.50; Mrs. ‘Mary W. Mayes, $1.50; 


Dr. M. A. Newman, $1.50; Mrs. Mary A. Judking, $1.50: 
Robert Mason, $1. 50 ; Mrs. E. §. Waite, $1.50: Fred. 
Schlegell, $1.50; Miss M. A. Woodward, $1.50; Dr. A. L. F 
Camp, $1.50 ; H. H. Fay, $1.50 ; Abby W. May, $1.50 ; 

Wm. Mason, $1.50; Emory Kays, $1.25; 8. L. Pervier, | z 
$1.25 ; Rev. M. J. Savage, $1.50; Ella M. Dinsmore, $1 50; | 
E. R. Butler, $1.50 ; Miss A. D. ‘Williams, $1.50 ; Miss R. | | 
P, Wainwright, $1.50; Rev. Edward E. Hale, $1.50 ; 
Lewis Vincent, $1.50; Rev. J.T. Lusk, $1.50; Mrs. M. 
T: Matthews, $1.50: Rev. M.J. Miller, $1.50; J. G. Hall, 
$1.50; John Goss, $1. 50; J. R. Goodfellow, ‘$1.50: Miss 
Annie Haskell, $1.50: Dr. John Reiter, $1.50: Jos. H. 
Allen, $1.50: J. Perr; Miller, $1.50; ‘Alfred Hance. | 
$1.50; Mary R. Wheeler, $1. 50 ; S. S. Miller, $1.50; Geo. 

O. Alien, $1.50; Mrs. 44 H. Mc Arthur, $1 50: Miss L. D, 
Russell, $1.50. Mrs. A. M. Claflin, $1 50 ; ‘Mrs. E. V. 
Guy, $1.50; Isaac Hyde, $1.50 ; Ellen Hammond, 32. 


“LITTLE UNITY ” RECEIPTS. 


Rey. J. L. Douthit, .35; Mrs. Alfred Whitman, .35; 
Mrs. C. V. B. Hasbrouck. .70; Miss Annie W. Abbot, 
00; Mrs. Mary W. Mayes, 35; Rev. Chas. A. Hun- 
phrey, .35; Levi A. Judkins, .35; Mrs. F. B. Cook, .35; 
Emily H. Donaldson, .35; M, E. Bronson, .35; H. B. 
Nourse, .35; Rev. M. J. Savage, .50; E. R. Butler, .50; | 
Rev. E. E. Hale, 50; Mrs. F. H. McArthur, .35; Mrs. 
Ellen Hammond, .68; Miss L. D. Russell, .35; Isaac 
Hyde. .50. 
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MHunnouncements. 


EASTER SERVICES. 


1. A new service with Readings, Hymns, two Carols, 
etc., arranged by Sam’! Longfellow, just published. Post- 
paid, $2.50 per hundred. 

2. One arranged by Brooke Herford. Published 1880. 

3 One arranged by J. Vila Blake. Published 1879. 

Nos. 2 and 3 sent post-paid for $2 per hundred. 

Address Western Unitarian S. S. Roslete: 75 Madison 
St., room 57, Chicago, IIl. 


INFANT CLASS CARDS. 
J ust published, Series E, on Scnoor Lirs, to correspond 
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to Series III. (School Life), of Unity Lessons. Twelve 
Cards, handsomely illuminated, with a bit of poetry and 
Bible verse on each. Price, 20c. Published by Western 
Unitarian 8.8. Soc. Address Unrry Office. 


THE FRATERNITY OF ILLINOIS LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES 
Will hold its Spring Session in the Unitarian Church, 


at Sheffield, Ih, April 12-14. For particulars, address 
C. E. Switzer, Sec., Galesburg, III. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


The Executive Committee have decided to hold the 
next annual meeting of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence in the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, May 3d to 


$1.50 | 5th. Parties having subjects or papers which they 


would like to present for discussion at that meeting, are 
requested to communicate the same before April Ist, to 
Jenk. Ll, Jones, Secretary, 75 Madison street, Chicago. 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCEETY. 


President, J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lucian Tilton, 297 Oak street, Chicago, Ill. ; 


| ‘Secretary, Frederic Hosmer, 145 Lake street, Cleveland, 
>| Ohio; Treasurer, Francis A Roberts, 75 Madison street, 
Chicago, Ill. ; 


Additional Directors, Ww. C. Gannett, St. 
Paul, Minn. 6. S. Udell, St. Louis, Mo. 

This society will hold its annual meeting at the Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis, May 5th,10 a.m.tolp.m. It 
is earnestly hoped that every Sunday School worker in 
the West will send in their dollar, which constitutes an 
annual membership, or the ten dollars that constitutes 
a life membership, previous to that meeting. Any of 
the above a will be glad of a communication re- 
lating to the prosperity and usefulness of the Society. 
Let it’s motto a aacheieed : 


The world is saved by the breath f the school tlie,” 


LITTLE ee NITY. 


PROSPECTUS. 
The Editors of Uniry,—A fortnightly publication, 


devoted to Freedom, Fellowship andCharacter in Religion, 


published in Chicago, Ill..—have long felt the need of 
a Home, Sunday School and Child-side to their paper. 
Having, after three years of hard work, succeeded in 
placing their first venture on a secure business founda- 
tion, they now undertake to meet this want by beginning 
on the Ist of April, 1881, the publication of THe LirtLe 
Unity: a four-page fortnightly publication, size and 
style of page to correspond with that of Unity. In 
LittLe Unity we do not aim at making a Child’s 
Paper (of which perhaps we have already too many), nor 
is it our aim to make a Sunday School Paper, in any ex- 
clusive sense. At present we do not expect to offer 
either pictures or stories, and consequently we will not 
be disappointed if the children do not “cry for it,” or 
even know how to use it without the stimulating help of 
parents, aunties, or Sunday School workers. We do be- 
lieve, though, that it will fill a place as yet largely unoc- 
cupied, by trying to touch the child-side of life, in all 
ages, in the home, school and church. 

LirtLE Unity will try to reach the thought-corners 
in the child’s brain, and to move the springs of endeavor 
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in the child’s heart. It will aim to encourage a happy 
seriousness around the home-table and the fireside. It 
will try to improve the quality of the Sunday School, by 
offering such help as will necessitate, rather than substi- 
tute, thought and talk on the part of the teacher. And 
still further, it will aim to release the growing child from 
the bondage of Childrens’ Literature, which at present so 
tyrannizes over the too much favored children of our land, 
by introducing them to the broad fields of literature itself. 
To recapitulate: It will be the aim of LirTLE UNITY to 
open the eyes to see, to quicken the will to do, and to 


stimulate the mind to read the best things. 


Towards the accomplishment of this end, the first page 
will be devoted to the Nature-Side of Truth and Beauty, 
or WHat TO SEE. This department will be in charge 
of Miss Cora H. Clarke, of Jamaica Plains, Boston, 
Mass., andall contributions are to be addressed to her, in 
care of Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke. The second page will 
be devoted to the Conduct-Side of Life, or WHat To Do. 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 155 Boylston St., and Miss 
Harriet S. Tolman, 9 Herford St., Boston, Mass., have 
consented to conduct this department, and: all contribue 
tions, suggestions, questions, etc., may be sent to either 
address. The third page will be devoted to THE SUNDAY 
ScHooL. It will contain series of Sunday School Les- 
sons, with such hints and queries as space will permit. 
This page will be conducted by W. C. Gannett and J. 
Ll. Jones. The last page will contain a department on 
Wuat TO ReaD, conducted by the efficient “ Ladies’ 
Commission on Sunday School Books,” organized in 1865 
by the revered Charles Lowe, late Secretary of the A. U. 
A. The Commission will seek, in LirrLe UNITy, to 
direct home reading into helpful channels, and stimulate 
the creation of home libraries, by showing what books 
are of lasting value. Any communications to this depart- 
ment may be addressed to Mrs. EK. L. Bullard, Pres. 
of the Commission, 149 Beacon St., Boston. The fourth 
page will also contain, in addition to a “ PUBLISHERS’ 
CorNER,” a LittrLeE Unity CLus department, in which 
will be reported childrens’ activities, questions asked 
and answered, and in every way possible establish help- 
ful relations between the children and the paper, and, 
through the paper, between the children themselves. 

This is our scheme, and we look to parents, teachers, 
ministers, S. S. Superintendents, and the uncles and 
aunts of this country to help us carry it out. Copies of 
this prospectus, and sample copies of LitTLeE UNITY, 
when published, will be sent for distribution on applica- 
tion. Single copies, 50 cts. per annum. To subscribers 
of Unity and to y Schools, 35 cts. per copy per 
annum. For the Committee, 

JENK. LL. JONES, 
40 Madison St., Chicago, Ml. 


Mavertisements. 


NEARLY READY: 


ANKW VOLUME BY MR. SAVAGE, 


BELIEF IN GOD. 


CONTENTS: 


I,—Introduction. 

II.—Origin and Development of the Idea of God. 
ITI.—Does God Exist ? 

IV.—Oan we Know God? 

V.—Is God Conscious, Personal and Good ? 
VI.—Why Does not God Reveal Himself? 
VII.—Shall we Worship God? 

VITI.—Shall we Pray to God? 
IX.—The Glory and the Shame of Atheism. 


These Sermons have attracted very wide attention and excited 
the profoundest interest, as they have been delivered and published 
in pamphlet form. They are generally regarded as the best work 
which Mr. Savage has yet done, and their publication in neat book 
form should insure their reaching thousands for the hundreds who 
have heard them or read them in “ Unity Pulpit.” 


The book will be a small 12mo, uniform with “Talks about 
Jesus,” etc., and will be published at $1.00. Advance orders filed 
and promptly filled. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin St., Boston. 


‘A book which will surely leave its mark on 
the thought of this generation and the life of 


the next.”’ 
NOW READY: 


Tk DUTIES UF WOMEN, 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“What is best in the whole book is that she founds her teachings 
for woman so strongly in the deepest and simplest moral principles 
that her thoughts come with a force and breadth which win for 
them at once a respectful hearing.”—London Spectator. 


Author’s American Edition, Cloth. 12mo. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, and mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of price; by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Fraklin, St., Boston. 


The above books, and all of Geo. H. Ellis’ Publications, for sale by the 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison St., Chicago. 


